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there's more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


It’s easy to make a telephone call. But look at 
all that’s behind this modern convenience. 

For example, to care for over 4,000,000 New 
York City phones requires more than 60,000 
people. And 7,000 scientists, engineers, and 
technicians work in this one metropolitan area 
seeking ways to improve the phone system. 

The same holds true for the petroleum in- 
dustry, too. It’s easy to drive into a friendly 
Cities Service station, “Fill ’er up” and drive 
off with a tankful of quality gasolene. 

But to make that possible, thousands of 
people are at work on five continents, utilizing 





the most modern facilities of exploration, pro 
duction, transportation, refining, research and 
marketing. The investment re- 
quired has exceeded a billion 
dollars. And millions more are 
being spent each year! 

Only in this way can America 
be given what it needs for 
progress—more jobs and better 
petroleum products. 
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Our 


Holiday Goast 


to you- 








Enjoy the holidays 
Stay safe and sound 


“Make it Milk” 
When homeward bound! 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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How temporary is “temporary”? 


TITLE II—_INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
AND HIGHWAY TRUST FUND AMEND- 


MENTS 


SEC. 201. 


(a) Gasouine.—Se 
(relati 


INCREASE IN MOTOR FUEL TAXES, ETC. 


tion 4081 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 684 Stat. 483, 
to imposition of tax on gasoline) is amended by adding at 26 US 4081. 


the end thereof the following new subsection : 
“(c) Temporary Increase 1y Tax.—On and after October 1, 1959, 
and before July 1, 1961, the tax imposed by this section shall be 4 


cents a gallon.” 


F ALL THE THINGS that people use every day, none 
O is taxed as heavily as gasoline. Across the nation, 
the total tax on a gallon of gasoline now averages 10 
cents. With the price of regular gasoline (before taxes) 
averaging only 20 cents a gallon, this means that gaso- 
line carries a 50-percent sales tax—five times the rate of 
the luxury tax on diamonds, furs, and perfume. 

How did such a widely used 


commodity come to be taxed so 


$1,500,000,000 of this is not spent on highways at all. 

Congress finally did approve a one-cent increase in 
the federal gasoline tax in 1959. But the law probably 
wouldn't have passed without two important stipula- 
tions. First, the tax increase would be temporary and 
would expire on June 30, 1961. Second, the federal 
highway fund would then receive certain portions of 
the automotive excise taxes— 
portions not presently being 





heavily? It’s a story of little-by- 
little increases over the years— 
a penny here, a penny there. 
Some of these increases were 
supposed to be “temporary,” 
but most of them stayed on. 
Here’s how the latest penny 
came to be added to the gaso- 


line tax 





Wein Socony Mobil believe strongly in good 
roads. We accept the principle that a tax on 
gasoline is one of the proper sources of reve- 
nue for road-building. What disturbs us, 
however, is the present method of financing 
the federal highway program. Why? Be- 
cause it requires the motorist to pay the 
entire cost of highways and more besides. 


spent on highways. 

That’s how the law stands 
today. If it remains unchanged, 
the federal gasoline tax will 
automatically drop from four 
cents a gallon to three cents 
next June. Not only that, the 
highway fund will actually re- 
ceive some $200,000,000 a year 





Last year Congress faced a 
dilemma 

The federal highway fund was threatened by a deficit. 
To keep the 41 ,000-mile interstate highway program on 
schedule, more money had to be found 

Pressure was put on Congress to make up the deficit 
by raising the federal gasoline tax. But many senators 
and representatives, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
were reluctant to make up the deficit by raising the 
gasoline tax again 

They pointed out that motorists pay other automo- 
tive taxes besides state and federal gasoline taxes. The 
federal government collects from motorists about 
$3,600,000,000 a year in special excise taxes on tires, 


parts, vehicles, and accessories. But close to 





more than it does right now, 
even though the gasoline tax 
drops by a penny. That will be good news indeed {or 
millions of motorists and for everyone else in America 
whose business or pleasure depends on motor-vehicle 
transportation 

But there's a fly in the ointment: Indications are that 
the next Congress will be asked to continue the one- 
cent increase or even to raise the tax still more. 

With combined state and federal gasoline taxes now 
at one dollar on every 10 gallons, is it fair to make the 
motorist pay the entire cost of highways and more be- 
sides ? Congress didn’t think so when it declared the 
latest one-cent increase temporary. We hope the new 
Congress will agree that “temporary” means just that. 
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CARTOONIST OF THE MONTH 


Since 1949 Les Immel has been 
drawing a daily cartoon for the ed- 
itorial page of 
the Peoria, I] 
linois, Journal 
Star. His car- 
toon, drawn 
espec ially for 
THI QUILL, 
appears on the 
editorial page. 
He became in 
terested in 
drawing while 
taking art 
courses at 
Bradley Uni- 
Les Immel versity in Pe 
oria and later 
studied cartooning by correspond 
ence. His first work for the Journal 
Star was a sports cartoon and for a 
number of years he did sports car 
toons and worked in the art de- 
partment of the newspaper. He has 
won six Freedoms Foundation 
Awards for his cartoons as well as 
awards from the Disabled Amer 
ican Veterans and a recent award 
in the 1960 World 
Forum, sponsored by the Califor- 
nia Newspaper Publishers Associa 
tion. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Editorial Cartoonists Associa- 
tion and of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Shown above — Recent S&H Green 
Stamp ads published in weekly 
newspapers throughout the country 


You May 
Quote Us... 


S&H Green Stamps are no substitute for 


advertising. They are something to be advertised. 


Stamps are a little like a choice sirloin at 79c a 
pound. Both appeal to thrifty housewives. 
Merchants know that they must constantly remind 


their customers of these attractions! 


Whether it’s wide aisles, parking lots, air- 
conditioning, weekend specials on prices or trading 
stamps, it’s important that a merchant let the 
public know about them. And newspaper 


advertising is an extremely effective way to do it. 


This message is presented for your information by 


The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


S & H pioneered 64 years ago in the movement to give 
trading stamps to consumers as a discount for 
ng cash. S & H Green Stamps are currently 


heing saved by 25 million families 


. 
Bs SS LaLOI™OLP_OPI™_OPIPO™OIO II OA Fa at a Teta Tis 2 
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EDITORIALS 





Press and Its Critics 


HERE is an increasing number of critics who, while not 

quite ready to write the obituary of American news 

papers, seem anxious to prepare the funeral tributes 
just in case. Significantly, the most outspoken of the current 
critics of the press are respected spoke smen of the profes 
sion. In the October 25 issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
Ashmore, former executive 
Arkansas, Gazette, asks the 


5? 


“Has our free press failed us?” His 


Pulitzer prize-winner Harry S. 
editor of the Little Rock 
pointed question 
inswer, to put it mildly, is a jolt to our complacency. 
In this issue is a review of a book with a disturbing title 
The author is Carl E. 
former executive editor of the Hartford, Con- 
Times. Mi 
he “retired” from the 


employer over his right to criticize the press. He poses some 


The Fading American Newspaper 
Lindstrom 
necticut Lindstrom explains in his book that 


Times following a dispute with his 


pointed questions and his answers are equally caustic An 
S. Mathews, in “The Sugai 


Pill,” indicts American newspapers in biting terms. Prof. 


other former practitioner, 1 


Wilbur Schramm, a researcher in modern mass communica 
tions, raises other doubts in his book “Responsibilities in 
Modern Mass Communications.” 


@ These are only a few of the voices raised in question, 
f not derision, at the performance of the press. I am not 
yet ready to write the obituary of the newspaper, nor | 
suspect are even the most outspoken critics. Mr. Lindstrom, 
h weve! m ikes one charge which may be a clue to some 
of the other indictments. Newspapers, he writes, while ré 
garding it as a duty to criticize everything and everybody, 
have a “pathological fear of criticism which affects them.” 
in defense of the 


pertormance of today s newspapers and if a little soul 


Certainly a good case can be mad 


searching reveals there are shortcomings that can be cor 
rected, the hair shirt should not be too uncomfortable 
The re was a time whe n editors and publishers accepted 
disapproval as an inevitable hazard of the profession. An 
irate reader with a horsewhip made his point forcibly. To 
be sure, the press was not as concerned with respectability 
in that day Perhaps, as Jonathan Daniels suggested, it 

ver intended to be respectable. He was speaking 

ra before readership studies had been invented 
to haunt editors. While the press of that day may not have 
it was vigorous and full of sass 


as Mr 


common complaints are “as out of date as the 


been respectable 

It is true Ashmore emphasizes, that most of the 
public's 
hand press.” It is also true that those who view the short- 
comings of me wspapers with alarm are seeking an ideal. 
They are not really pessimistic, but there is validity in 
their warning that time is running out for the press to 
catch up with the changes of the second half of the Twen 
tieth Century 


@ There is 
tended to resist change—an indictment which must be 


substance to the charge that newspapers have 


shared by many schools and teachers ot journalism It 1S 
true that too many papers put too much emphasis on 
entertainment and gimmicks. These and other complaints 
are not new 

Mr. Ashmore puts the when he 


writes: “We must begin, I think, with recognition of a 


problem succinctly 


proposition the press rejects—that the inadequacy of mass 
communications in our threatened soc iety is not a matter 


of internal concern for the press alone, but an issue of 
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Drawn for Tue Quit. by Les Immel, Peoria, Illinois, Journal Star. 


True Love 


great urgency for the public at large. Beginning here we 
will at least raise the proper questions—which has always 


been the prerequisite of finding the proper answers.” 


Equal Time 


NE of the interesting innovations of the recent na- 


tional political campaign was the so-called great de- 

bates. Whatever was their effect upon the outcome 
of the election, they were significant as a departure from 
the old edict of equal time on the air for all candidates. 
An interesting side issue developed in the closing days 
of the campaign when one party demanded equal time to 
reply to a radio station’s editorial on the air indorsing the 
opposition candidate. 


@ While Federal Commission officials 
pointed out that the equal time provision applies only to 


Communications 


the appearances of candidates for the same political of- 
fice, there has been a commission policy regarding edi- 
torials on the air which requires radio and television sta- 
tions to provide for the expression of opposing viewpoints 
on issues of public importance. 

The implications of this issue are pointed up by the 
article by John Costello in this issue. The experience of 
Station KMOX in St. Louis, as well as that of other sta- 
tions in pursuing a vigorous editorial policy, emphasizes 
that air increasing. 
raised in the case of the New York station which indorsed 
a political candidate will have to be settled. Congress in 
reviewing the results of the great debates and the law 
passed this year, might well include the whole issue of 


editorials are Inevitably the issue 


editorials on the ait 
CHARLES C, CLAYTON 





Lights Go Out 





No Free Press in 


O -.dictator ever has been mor 
N ruthless than Fidel Castro of 
Cuba in the throttling of a na- 
tion’s free and independent press and 
in taking over all avenues of communi- 
No dictator ever has been more 


cation 


active or unashamed than Castro in 
censoring news deemed detrimental to 
his regime, or in harassing the move- 
ments of news corre spondents attempt- 
ing to report the news of Cuba to the 


rest of the world 


® Cuba 


consistent 


to be sure, never enjoved any 
freedom of the 
Batista 
periodicals which dared to criticize the 


press under 


Fulgencio Newspapers and 


government often were censored, news- 
men occasionally were persecuted, and 
government subsidies were used regu- 
larly to keep editors and publications in 
line 

But Castro came into power in Janu- 
ary, 1°~9, promising absolute freedom 


of information and freedom of move- 
ment and reporting for all newspaper- 
He made his declaration to Amer- 
him 
before his break-through to power, he 
re-iterated it to the American Society 
Editors at his famed 
April, 1959; 
and he repeated it to the president of 


men 


ican newsmen who interviewed 


of Newspapet 
Washington appearance it 
the Inter-American Press Association in 
May, 1959. There 


of « xpression in 


is “absolute freedom 
Cuba,” he told Dr 
Gainza Paz on an unofficial visit to Rio 
de Janeiro in May, 1959 

When Castro took 
Havana in January 
fifty daily operating in 
Cuba, half of them in the capital. Their 
total circulation approximated a million 
this is 
early in October, 1960, only two nomi- 
nally independent newspapers remain 
in all of Cuba. They are Informacion, 
sole survivor of the “free” Spanish- 
the tabloid Ha- 
twice-weekly English-lan- 


over control in 
1959, there were 


newspapers 


copies every day. As written 


language dailies and 


vana Times 


By ALVIN E. AUSTIN 


guage Both previously had 
had their differences with the Castro 
government, but now apparently were 


new spapel 


straight and 
uncontroversial without any 
thought of opposition to 
the Castro group. One slip, and they 


are certain to go the way of the others 


confining themselves to 
news 


criticism oI 


@ Allof the other papers were smashed 
by rebel bands during the initial sei- 
1959, or have 
the “Fi- 
delistas.” Among newspapers close to 
Batista o1 outright by 
which were occupied or shut down by 


zure of control early in 
been closed or taken over by 
owned him 
the revolutionary forces were Tiempo, 
Manana, Alerta, Pueblo, Ataja 
Replica. The editor of the magazine 
Occidente reported that an 
group, which he charged were Com 
munists, sacked his plant January 24 
1959 

This was the pattern at first. But it 
did not take Castro long to throw what 
the New York Times called “a damper 
of fear” 


pers, 


and 


armed 


over the remaining 


radio 


newspa- 


magazines, and _ television 


stations. The harassment of the press 
from then on took many forms: seizure 
of property, street demonstrations, labor 
union pressures, denial of free access 
to news advertising curtail 
financial encroach- 
ments, and distribution inequalities. 

One of the last independent papers 
to go the way of the others in the Cu- 
ban capital was the daily Havana Post, 
the English language paper which was 
forced to cease after sixty-two years of 
publication. Its “difficulties” with the 
Castro government blamed for 
the economic problems causing its pre- 
dicament 


sources, 


ment, and other 


were 


® In addition to El Mundo, Avance, 
Revolucion, Hoy and Prensa Libre, pro- 
Castro dailies now operating in Havana 
are Diario Nacional, Combate, Diario 
Libre and La Calle. They continue to 
devote most of their space and their 


Cuba 


headlines to at- 
United States. About 
dailies operate outside of Ha- 
vana, all government-controlled 
Similarly, all free television and ra- 
dio 


largest and _ blackest 
tacks on the 
twelve 


stations and networks were 


have been 
used, along with the press, to keep the 
people in state of 
and Fidel’s long television ti 


rades along this line are well known 


@ This is report of 
some of the violations against the free 
press ot ¢ uba: 


grabbed by Castro—and 


a continual unrest 
frenzy 


a chronological 


January, 1959 


Castro rebels, in the initial take-over 
of power, seized about ten newspapers 
Owners were dispossessed and, in two 
or three cases, plants were partially de- 
stroyed. At Santiago de Cuba, rebels 
asked to “borrow” the facilities of Dia 
rio de Cuba, a forty-eight-year-old 
newspaper. They wanted the plant for 
one day to publish a one-issue rebel 
newspaper. Months later they still were 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


This year Professor Alvin E. Austin 
has served as a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi’s Committee on Freedom of Infor- 
mation. He has been for a number of 
years chairman of the Department of 
Journalism at the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. In 
1952 he was elected Vice President for 
Undergraduate Affairs of Sigma Delta 
Chi, a post he held for three years. In 
1955 he received the Wells Key. In 
1957-1958 he took a leave of absence 
from his duties at the University of 
North Dakota to direct a special study 
on recruitment of promising candidates 
for newspaper jobs sponsored by the 
Wall Street Journal. He has worked 
during summer vacations on a number 
of newspapers. 
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using the plant and the Diario de Cuba 
was out of business. 

In Havana, the rebels suspended 
four dailies including Tiempa en Cuba. 
They accused fifty reporters of collabo- 
with the fallen regime and 
threatened to revoke their professional 
permits. Outcome of these charges nev- 


rating 


er was reported 
Alerta, a Batista-backed 
was taken over by 


new spaper, 
the revolution and 
became the daily Revolucion, semi-of- 
ficial spokesman for the Castro govern- 
ment. Hoy, the Communist newspape! 
banned by previous governments, was 
allowed to be reestablished by the Pop- 
ular Socialist Party 


May, 1959 


®@ Economic hardships, felt by the Cu- 
ban press when the 
cut out the 
rupt 


new government 
long-established and cor- 
system of subsidies, 
were compounded by government sug- 
that 
When 


and 


government 


gestions newspapers 


El Pais 
Excelsior 


increase 
wages 

S$O_O000 
55.000 


circulation, 

circulation 
complained that government 
boosts ot $100.000 
their bankruptcy, the 
ordered an audit of the 


suggested pay 
lead to 


government 


would 


two m wspapers books 


October, 1959 


Another with 


Cuban press freedom appeared with 


area of interference 


pronounced favoritism in news distri 
officials 


( uban 


bution which show 


Revolucion 
complaining that the 


gan 


toward 
newsmen were 
semi-official or- 
gets government directives and 
day, 
before other new spapers Only through 
Revolucion did the public 


of the 


if temporary 


pronouncements hours even a 
and the rest 
press, learn of Castro's dramatic, 
resignation as premier In 
the summer of 1959 


exclusively the 


also 


text of the 


Revolucion 
re ported 
agrarian reform law 

Prensa Latina, Cuban-supported Lat- 
in American 
about this time 
be me ficiary of 


news established 


agency 
also was becoming the 
official 


exclusive inter- 


views and re ports 


@ During this time, the press was be 
and 
picking up information 
wherever it could be found. Castro was 
already showing his partiality for tele- 
official announcements, and 
for leaving the press in the dark in 


between TV 


ing severely criticized by Castro 


his aides for 


vision for 


pronouncements 
November, 1959 


[wo constitutional amendments were 
enacted, opening the door for persecu- 
tion of editors or broadcasters who “get 
out of line.” Article 149 provided a six 
to eighteen-year prison term for “who- 
soever should introduce, publish, prop- 
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agate or try to make obeyed in Cuba 
any dispatch, order or decree which 
might tend to impair the independence 
of the nation or provoke the nonobserv- 
ance of the laws in force.” 

Article 156 set the penalty at 
to twenty 


“ten 
years’ for “the incitement 
carried out publicly to arouse feelings 
that may lead to the execution of 
counter-revolutionary crimes.” The pen- 
alty increases from “twenty years to 
death” if the acts of violence against 
the government result in the loss of 
lives 

amendments 
opposition to the Castro 
government extremely hazardous. Pos- 
sibly justifiable during a state of war, 
restrictions 


These two repressive 


made any 


these enacted more 
than a vear after the end of hostilities 


and the success of the revolution 


were 


December, 1959 


Charging that American news agen- 
cies were sending “defamatory cables” 
f ’ . 
rol public ation In Cuban daily news- 
papers, the board of the 
Provincial Association of 


governing 
Journalists 
sent a letter to each Havana newspaper 
asking that 
serted at the end of foreign news dis- 


“clarifying notes” be in- 
patches which the newspaper's workers 


might consider unfair to Castro 


The suggested note read: “This 
cable is published voluntarily by 
this newspaper in the legitimate 
use of the liberty of the press now 
Cuba, but journalists 
ind printers working here, also in 
of this liberty, state that 
the contents above do not 
sent the truth nor the most ele- 
mental journalistic ethics.” 


existing In 


the use 


repre- 


@ The riders, called “coletillas” or “edi 
torial were immediately 
approved by the National Federation 
of Printing Shop Employees, the free 
press commission of the National Col- 
legium of Journalists of Havana, and 
the National Collegium of Radiobroad- 
casters. Newspaper 


disclaimers,” 


employees were 
told that they could quit working for 
newspapers that did not actively sup- 
port the revolutionary government, but 
that it better if union members 
could enforce publication of the “clari- 
fying” coletillas. 


was 


January, 1960 


Informacion, the first newspaper to 
be hit by insubordination of workers, 
who insisted on attaching “coletillas” 
to news stories, complained to the Cu- 
ban police courts, but received neither 
sympathy nor assistance. The Diario de 
la Marina ridiculed the coletillas, and 
said that it considered the postscripts 
an award in recognition of the news- 
paper's independence. Guillermo Mar- 


ALVIN E. AUSTIN 


tinez Marquez, the editor of El Pais, 
said he would resign rather than pub- 
lish the clarifying notes. (He did so the 
next month. ) 

El Crisol Cuban authorities 
take action “to solve this 
grave problem involving the liberty of 
the press 


urged 
immediate 


. guaranteed by our con- 
laws.” An editorial in 
Prensa Libre said the practice of ap- 
pending workers’ denials to news sto- 
ries represents “not only a source of 
conflicts but a violation of the liberty 
of expression.” El Pais called the inci- 
dent “disagreeable and unjust.” The 
editor of Informacion repeatedly at- 
tempted to pull out the stories in ques- 
tion and publish the paper with white 
space in their places but the workers 
refused to allow this, saying it would 


stitution and 


look like censorship. 


® These were the final rumblings, how- 
ever faint, of a free press in Cuba. 

On January 21, 1960, Jorge Zayas, 
editor of Avance, rejected the clarify- 
ing notes and called on Castro to halt 
the union’s action. Castro canceled all 
government advertising with Avance, 
refusing Zayas any guarantees that he 
could continue as an_ independent 
newsman, and launched a propaganda 
campaign against the newspaper. 
Zayas fled to the Ecuadorean embassy 
and then to Miami, Florida. 

Employees immediately took over 
Avance, and the Ministry for the Re- 
covery of Illegally Acquired Property 
ordered confiscation of all of Zayas’ 
property, charging Zayas had gained 
stolen property and illicit enrichment 
under the Batista dictatorship. 

Zayas told the Miami Herald after 
his arrival there: “Although the gov- 
ernment made no direct threats against 
me, I was a sitting duck in Cuba be- 
cause of my _ anti-Castro 
They might have 


editorials. 


charged me with 


9 





counter-revolutionary activities.” Labor 
union mobs later called for Zayas’ exe- 


cution 
February, 1960 


News 


me mibe rs of 


Che Association of Havana 
that 


foreign news agencies and publications 


papermen proposed 


be inve stigat d Che 
board to 


newsmen in the 


proposal would 
vate a fix responsibility of 
thes reporting ot 
ibout Cuba deemed to be 
Articles of a 


would be 


news items 
defamatory or untrue 


speculative nature included 

in the area of investigation 

ilfairs ministry ac- 

Miami Herald and the Miami 
print an official 

articles by Zayas 


rt Tic ials dec lared the 


Castros toreign 
cused the 
News of 
reply to a 
Herald and 
Cuban 


de nce 


refusing to 
series ol 
Neu 
government 


wanted to use evi- 


whieh was libelous without fu 
ther documentation 

The Cuban Public Relations Depart 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions later put out thousands of pam- 
phlets in which it charged the Miami 
newspaper editors had refused to pub- 
lish “facts” about Zayas. The pamphlets 
that Zayas had taken 


$500.000 in 


offered evidence 
upwards of handouts” 
from the Batista regime 
® The Union of Graphic 
ed that the 


Arts demand- 
increasingly critical El Pais 
c their 

support for 
and that the 
Batista-con- 


an independ- 


editori- 
more ictive 


policy to 


Castro government 


newspapers oust forme! 
nected employees El Pais 
ent afternoon d complained to 
the Inter-American Press 
ind IAPA p! tested the 
to Castro. Cast: nounced 

for appealing to IAPA, but the 


1 


temporarily droppe 


Association, 
union’s action 
) 

El Pais 
union 

d its demands 
Martinez 


signed as publisher ot 


Guillermo 


Marquez re- 
El Pais late in 


continued 


1 


February when the unions 
publishing the clarifying 


both El Pais 


taken over and shut 


to msist on 
postscripts. Subsequently 
ind Excelsior wer 
down by the government 

On February 23, 1960, authorities 
seized El Mund vhich had been the 
least critical of the independent dailies 
ned by Amadeo 


an Italian immigrant who had 


The rhe wspape!r Was OW 
Jarletta 
built up a $40 million business empir« 
VUundo 


Cuba's 


including El two television sta- 


largest automobile 
igency. The Ministry for 
Illegally Acquired Property grabbed all 
of Barletta’s allegedly to 
determine if had been acquired 
with the official protection and assist- 
ance of the Batista Barletta 


first was placed under house arrest and 


tions, and 


Recovery ot 


properties 


they 
regime 


his top aides at the newspaper and 


television stations resigned. Barletta 


10 


fled to the Italian Embassy in Havana, 
and later Miami 
El Mundo reappeared in 


February 26, 


arrived in 
Havana, 
under new editorship, 
dedicated to the cause of Fidel Castro 
definite “hate America” 


overtone 


and with a 


editorial 


May, 1960 


® On 


unions 


May 11, 
seized 
oldest 
the loudest 


pany 


1960, pro-government 
Diario de la Marina, 
newspaper and one of 
Fidel and Com 
The 128-year-old morning paper 
60,000), was taken over 
by the Graphic Arts Union and the Na 
tional Collegium of Newspaper Work 
ers. Diario, a militantly 
published by Jose 
39-year-old U. S.- 
The paper had been 
1895. The 
against the paper to pr 


( uba’s 


critics of 


circulation, 


anti-Commu 
nist paper, was 
Ignacio Rivero, a 
trained journalist 
in his family 


had 


vent publication of 


Since unions 
moved 
a letter signed by 
318 of the newspaper's 450 employees 
the y 


anti-Castro editorial policy 


in which supported the paper's 
Following 
Diario de la Marina 

brother, Oscar the 
paper s general manager, took asylum 


They then 


confiscation of 
Rivero and _ his 


in the Peruvian Embassy 
proceeded to Miami 
Rivero said the government used all 
manner of pressure on the reading pub 
lic and on advertisers to sink his news 
When it fought 
back editorially, its circulation jumped 
In addition to 


was constantly 


paper economic ally 
phenomenally, he said 
economik 

threatened 
frequently incited mobs to demonstrate 
Finally, he 
the paper was closed to prevent truth 


pressure, he 


and government officials 


said, 


against the new spape! 


from pre vailing and removing the mask 
from the regime.” 


® On May 16 
to Castro 


1960 faithful 
seized the last of the influ 
ential papers critical to him when they 
took over La Prensa Libre, the largest 
of Havana's dailies with a circulation of 
100,000. Prensa Libre had 
immediately to the defense of 
La Marina with hard hitting editorials 


unions 


around 


moved 


mourning the death of freedom of ex 
This, added to Pren 
sa Libre’s unremitting campaign against 


pression in Cuba 


Communist influence, was too much 
for the union- 
ists. Prensa Libre had called the seizure 
of La burial of 
freedom of thought in Cuba.” 
Humberto Medrano and Ulises Car- 
bo, directors of Prensa Libre, 
forced to their offices 
refuge in a foreign embassy 
Sergio Carbo, editor of Prensa Libre, 
fifth col- 
into all of 
the newspapers of Cuba and had taken 


government-controlled 


Marina “a symbolic 


were 


leave and took 


charged that a “Communist 


umn” had worked its way 





1961 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the 


will 


three months, you 
need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu 
ture of your business 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
You get the facts in 
e to protect your interests or to seize 
tickly 


lo assure 


next 


personal income 


a new profit-making opportunity 
speedy delivery to you an 

the United States, The Journal 
s printed daily in seven cities from coa 
to coast. You are promptly bl 
informed on every 


here in 
t 
and reliably 
major new develop 
Taxes, Cor 


Spending, Inven 


ment regarding Prices 
Buying, Government 
Financing, Production Trenc 

Marketing and 


tories 
Commoditic 
New Legislation. 

rhe Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
but in order to acquaint 
The Journal, we ike this 
ffer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7 
with check for $7. Or 
Address: The Wall 
Broad St., New York 


, oecurities 


costs $24 a year, 


1 with 








ove! comple te control of the newspaper 
beat 
warrant for his 


unions. He barely secret service 


agents with a arrest 


when he took asylum in a foreign em 
bassy leaving for the United 
States. Since his departure, Prensa 


Libre has been operated by the workers 


before 


union as an unqualified supporter of 
the government 

The Times, English language news 
paper published twice weekly in Ha 
was denounced in May for al 
leged violation of the Labor Nationali 
zation Law. It was accused of employ 
ing a 
labor 


Vana, 


and not 
staff The 


frequently 


majority of foreigners 
members—on _ its 
this 


actions of the Castro 


Times, up until time 


had 


regime 


criticized 


® On May 30, 
pended their practice of adding “cole 


1960, the unions sus 


tillas” to stories they considered inimi- 


cal to Castro. They no longer wer 
needed. All 
had 
confiscated. 

The Miami Herald in May stopped 
Latin 


because it 


Spanish-language dailies 


been intimidated into silence o1 


airborne 
Cuba, 
unable to get its funds out of 
Cuban banks. Up until this time, the 
Herald had been sending 675 copies of 


sending copies of its 
America edition to 


was 


(Turn to page 23 
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WILLIAM E. CLAYTON, JR. 


ICK up your evening paper, sit 
p back and give it a long scrutiny 
By and large, the news. stories 
written In intorma- 


the five 
with an 


therein are a crisp 
tive style that seeks to answer 
W's” and the H” of 
objective 
sut the 
to say more 
That fluid 
is the 


und 


news 


flowing economy of words 


pressure increases for a 
wsman In less Space In 
le ss time 

that 


he ibused 


expressive cogent 


thing I nglish language can 


distorted rhe 
stvlebooks ack pte d bv both mayor wire 


new 


services, United Press International and 
Assoc iated Press 
men that 


sin oth 


fail to remind news- 


thev are drifting away from 


grammatical usages in 
look at 


choice is In 


many 
infiltrating 
ordet 


instances \ 


iwkward 


new 


word 


® “Washington 
one of the 


President 


’ a story savs on page 


Dec. 6 XNS 


Eisenhower said 


newspaper! 
today 
America stands some 2.68 times strong- 
than it the 
Americans had to comple tely for- 


el! CCONOMNY W Ist did in 
day S 
get luxuries 


That 


ments for 


may fill 


al le id 


structure are all 


some of the 
but the word usage 


require- 


and sentence too 


symptomatic of an illness pervading 


journalism: creeping grammatical 
weakness 

Che promise of clarity and effective- 
ness of writing stvle is a bright one. It 
forgotten in favor of 


should not be 


speed and convenience 


e Chere 


lish language to express any 


are enough words in the Eng- 
thought 
required of any news story. To allow 
journalism a type written disregard of 
to muddy 
the ink which fills its channel of com- 


munication to the readers. 


the language is to allow it 
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Too Much News Copy 
Ends Up Nauseawise 


By WILLIAM E. 


Look again at the lead sentence 
above, perpetrated by the fictitious “X 
News Do Madison 
Avenue cree ping ungrammatically into 


the writing? 


Service.” you see 


® “Economywise’—there it is. It is un- 
the 
to be a synonym for many more useful 
and palatable words. The dictionary 
tells us the suffix means “in the manner 

‘length- 
take the 


clear where suffix “-wise” came 


of, as in ‘likewise,’ ‘sidewise,’ 
Che 
place of “-ly.” 

Recently, — the Agricultural 
market news service agreed that a sub- 
had daily 
poultry market report. The report be- 
gan to use the phrase, “Market steady 
pricewise.” 


wise.” suffix does not 


Texas 


tle change crept into its 


“Pricewise” in that use tries to mean 
“when it comes to prices” or “as it re- 
fers to prices,” and has nothing to say 
about “in the manner of prices.” I 
asked the market “What 


word did you use before that damna- 


newswriter, 
ble suffix came into popularity?” 


@ “I don't know,” 
suppose it 


the writer said. “] 
was just ‘market prices 
‘market steady. Since it 
deals in prices primarily anyway, that 
was sort of understood.” 

A week later, the market news re- 
port read once again, as in pre-Madison 
Avenue legend days, “Market steady.” 

To those who enjoyed the film “The 
Apartment,” the particular 
question was a_ source of 


steady, or 


suffix in 
constant 
amusement. “I hear you’re making out 
pretty good, Kubilekwise,” one charac- 
ter observed to Jack Lemmon upon 
hearing of his dates with the elevator 
girl, Miss Kubilek. 

The effect of use of the 


any such 


CLAYTON, JR. 


suffix to make an adverb out of a noun 
and a suffix is to create agglutinative 
monstrosities found 
but not always 
readable, to make a 
new word from an old one embellished 
with a suffix or prefix. 

An excellent example of the horrible 
result of that habit appeared recently 
in the University of Texas campus 
newspaper, The Daily Texan. In a story 
that spoke of what the University could 
offer, the apprentice news writer used 
this tongue-twister: “Extracurricular- 
wise the University of Texas. . . .” One 
of the writers for the University News 
and Information Service tore the para- 
graph from the newspaper and sent it 
to another writer with the tongue-in- 
cheek “How 
strike you, nauseawise?” 

Go_ back the 
lead. 


such as often in 


German. It is easy, 


grammatical or 


memorandum: does this 


now to Eisenhower 


@ “Some” is an interesting word. It 
means “approximately,” which is to me 
a good word, harmless and effective, 
except that it requires a bit of manual 
dexterity to type rapidly. On the other 
hand, “some” can be typewritten, if 
youll pardon, “some” two or three 
times more rapidly. 

But “some” just means “approximate- 
ly,” and not “exactly,” despite all-too- 
frequent radio and toastmaster use in 
that capacity. “Some 3,000 persons” 
can attend a rally, perhaps, but not 
“some 3,562 persons.” 
the 
word fills a definite function. There is 
argument concerning the use of “about” 
and “around” for approximations, and 
“approximately” is too long, so “some” 
is a handy word-tool. But newscasters 


For a beginning news writer, 


(Turn to page 20) 
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Cameras in the Courtroom 


HEORETICALLY, television should 
Ti an ideal news 

combine the vivid portrayal of facts 
exactly as they occur with the pictures, 
sound and action instantaneously pre- 
Actually, this relatively 
medium has managed to realize its po- 
On-the-spot 
sports coverage has been superb. Origi- 


medium. It can 


sented new 


tential in certain areas 
nal programs such as “Meet the Press” 
and “Person to Person” have been gen- 
erally approved. The broadcasting of 
the Army-McCarthy 
Ketauver 
claimed 

But in certain other areas television 
has fallen short of its potential There 
against the 
straight news is handled with commer- 


hearings and the 


hearings were widely ac- 


has been criticism way 
cials woven in and background omitted 
There has also been criticism of news 
program commentaries disguised as 
straight news 

In essence, television is accused of 
not doing a thorough nor imaginative 


enough job of informing the public 


@ One area in which television might 
appear to be particularly remiss is in 
The fact is 
although most people are unaware of 
this 


ly excluded 


its treatment of court news 


that television is almost complete- 
from the 
law in some cases, by 
Therefore the 
area ¢ annot be plac ‘ d on telev sion 


courtroom—by 
rigid custom in 
this 


others blame in 


The industry blames its exclusion 
from the courtroom partly on the natu- 
ral competition of the strongly en- 
trenched newspaper field, and _ princi- 
legal 
themselves 


both in 


pally on the opposition of the 


protession and the courts 
Since court 
and fact—are of unfailing 
the public, should 
excluded from such reporting? This is a 
right which newspapers have had fo 
years although they too obtained it only 


activities fiction 
interest to 


why television be 


after much difficulty and struggle 
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By CHARLES BERNSTEIN 


With all the clamor for more imagi 
coverage, why 
the obstacles placed in the path of its 
court coverage? The problem originated 
in the early 1930’s when radio was first 
becoming popular. Broadcasting got its 
big chance together with the traditional 
media to cover the sensational Bruno 
Hauptmann (Lindbergh) kidnapping 
trial. Here’s what happened in that 
trial, as many will recall: 


native television news 


® Curious and noisy spectators filled 
daily. Many carried 
lunches to avoid losing their seats dur- 
Counsel for both 
the prosecution and defense played up 
to this gallery. The excitement of the 
spectators; the antics of the lawyers; 


the courtroom 


ing the noon recess 


the uncontrolled actions of the newspa- 
per photographers; the interference of 
the radio broadcasters; and the political 
involvement of the Governor and _ the 
Court of Appeals all contributed to an 
atmosphere of disgraceful shambles 
Where did the blame fall? On radio 
Radio was made the scapegoat together 


’ 


CHARLES BERNSTEIN 


with newspaper photographers. The bar 
and press decided something should be 
done to prevent a recurrence of such 
an episode. The result was a set of 
rules known as Canon 35, adopted by 
the American Bar Association in 1937 

Twenty-three years have passed since 
the adoption of the canon. They have 
been years of frustration for TV news- 
men. The latest survey on the status of 
the canon discloses that there is an ab- 
solute ban on television coverage in 
twenty states which have actually in 
corporated it into their judicial codes 
Judges are allowed discretion in the 
other thirty states. 


@ Although the canon is not legally 
binding in these thirty states, the judge 
who permits television coverage in his 
risks prestige and 
reputation. Few judges have dared defy 
the canon 

Many of the principles in the strug- 
gle were emphasized in 1956 when the 
radio-television industry took its case to 
the Supreme Court of Colorado. The 
Court discussed and answered five dif- 
ferent complaints: 

First, broadcasters are in the field of 
entertainment 


courtroom loss of 


and therefore not pro 
tected by freedom of speech. The Colo 
rado reply: The U. S. Supreme Court 
has ruled otherwise. 

Second, radio-television intends 
merely to satisfy idle curiosity and en 
tertain. The reply: The public is poorly 
informed and additional coverage 
would be beneficial. 

Third, publicity-hungry judges and 
attorneys will play to the cameras. The 
reply: Any judge worth his salt can 
keep order in his court. 

Fourth, radio and television violate 
the privacy of everyone. The reply 
There just isn’t any law protecting any- 
body's privacy on a public matter. 

Fifth, so many cameras, microphones 
and technicians would clutter up the 
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This dramatic courtroom photograph was taken during the trial of John Gilbert Graham in Denver, Colorado 
in 1956 for murder growing out of the planting of a bomb on an airliner which exploded in the air, killing forty-four 


persons. 
courtroom that there wouldn't be 
for the trial. The reply 
be the case the 


has agreed to 


room 
Chis would not 

broadcasting industry 
reduce the equipment 


problem by pooling its coverage of 


trials 


® Despite the apparently favorable rul- 
ing of the court on each of the five ob- 
jections, it nevertheless left the question 
of whether radio and television should 
be permitted in the courtroom in the 


hands of each individual judge. Fur- 


thermore, it gave any witness brought 


to court involuntarily, the privilege of 
eliminating radio and television cover- 
ie while he was testifying; also, any 
objecting juro1 could have the pi ceed- 
ings barred from television 
Gabe WRCA 
commentator and president of the New 


York City 


Working Press Association, sized up the 


Pressman, television 


Radio-Television-Newsreel 
situation as follows 

We should be permitted to cover 
the courts within the limits of decorum 
We 


can shoot with no extra lighting and 


as a matter of right—not discretion 


with invisible cables so that people 


would hardly notice we were there. 


notion that 
would detract 
dignity of the court 


@ Pressman dismissed the 
radio-television coverage 
from the “It’s just 
the opp site.” he declared. “By 
a larger segment of the public a vivid 


giving 


idea of our judicial system’s greatness 
the dignity of the 
court and prov ide a better understand- 
ing of it.” 


we would enhance 


that the First Amend- 
freedom of 


He stressed 


ment guaranteeing press 
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and speech should apply just as much 
to radio-TV as to “We 


have no more effect on witnesses and 


newspapers. 


jurors than newspapers,” he declared 

The Sixth Fourteenth Amend- 
ments have also been cited by televi- 
The Sixth Amendment 
states: “In all criminal prosecutions the 
shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial.” The Four- 
teenth Amendment “Nor shall 
any state deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
ot law.” 

The key 
is “public trial.” The due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment has been 
interpreted to mean that a state court 
can't sentence a person to prison with- 
cut a public trial 


and 
s10n advoc ates 
act used 


states: 


to both these amendments 


® Canon 35 advocates, confronted with 
this “public trial” issue, sometimes ex- 
claim more emotionally than logically 
You might as well hold the 
Madison Square Garden.” 

The 


inside a courtroom reacts 


trial in 


An audience 
even if de- 
sympathy toward 
a witness, agreement with a ruling by 
the judge, antagonism toward an at- 
torney’s question, can be felt in sighs, 


shak- 


analogy is faulty 


corum is maintained 


silent ohs and ahs, nodding o1 
ing heads 

actual demonstrations 
occur and the judge has to reprimand 
the audience and threaten to “clear the 
Thus the audience is de- 
pressure group. The larger 
the audience, the harder to control and 
the more of a 


Frequently, 
courtroom.” 
finitely a 


pressure group it be- 


comes. However, this is obviously not 
the case with a television audience. It 
may number in the millions but out- 
side the courtroom exerts no more pres- 
sure than similar millions who read the 
stories in the press. 


® Most courts have ruled that the pres- 
ence of newspaper reporters is suffi- 
cient to make the trial public. For ex- 
ample, the Supreme Court of Colorado 
on another occasion ruled: “Protection 
from oppression or arbitrariness of the 
court will be assured so long as trained 
and discriminating new spaper reporters 
are present at the trial, keeping a close 
and critical watch of everything said 
and done.” 


As noted, allow 


certain states the 
judge to use his discretion. A number 
of judges have exercised such discre- 
tion and permitted television coverage 
in certain cases. It would be profitable 
to see how this has worked out by re- 
viewing some of the cases. Among them 
are some television and 
some concerning press photography. The 
arguments for and against one apply 
equally to the other. 

Judges 


concerning 


who have had experience 
with televised court cases say the tele- 
vision coverage is generally handled so 
as not to interfere with the trial. Some 
examples follow: 


® A case which most people will re- 
member was the 1956 murder trial of 
John Gilbert Graham in Denver, Col- 
orado, on charges of planting a bomb 
on an airliner that exploded, taking 
forty-four lives. At first Graham objected 
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to the ft television 


and asked that the be 


pre sence cameras 
banned though 
the press would still be present. District 
Judge Jose ph M. M« Donald overruled 
the objection, saying: “A rule 


Ing any med t would be 


exclud- 
discrimina- 
tory." 

After the 


ireas radio 


trial the Denver 


teley ision 


Graham 


and association 


received testimonials from the chief de- 
district attorney, the 
the de 


Each stated that the presence 


fense counsel, the 


jury toreman ind the wife of 
fendant 
of radio 


and _ television equipment In 


the courtroom was unobtrusive and in 
no way distracting to the witnesses or 


yury 


® In a 1955 Waco 
KWTX-TV took a camera into 
Afterward, the defense 
even thou 
“The live 


of this case did not 


lexas, murder trial 
station 
the courtroom 
counsel gh he lost the case 


said television coverage 
intertere with the 
time Che ry 


nnel were 


trial at any equipment 
that the 
when the pic- 


being sent out of the 


and pers SO quiet 
def risé was Ti Cl SUT 
ture was court- 
room 
After a trial in 
in 1953, Judge Van 
television is used in an educational 
and factual this 
without any spectacular portrayal 
helpful 
mind but 
d for peopl 


ourts in 


Oklahoma 
Meter 


muy 
noted 
manner as it was In 
Cuse 
There is no 
what there 
to know 


it should be very 
question In m 
is a nee 
more of their « 
When Edward Lee Lyles, twenty 
seven, contended in a 1958 case before 
the Oklahoma Court of Appeals that 
television cameras the courtroom pre 
trial 


burg 


vene! lly 


iction 


vented him from getting a fair 
] 


the court uphe da fitteen-vear 
Justice John 
said ‘A 


what transpires in 


lary sentence against him 
A. Brett 
i public 
the « 


who Se or hear 


presidi trial is 


event and 


urtroom s public property Chose 
what transpired can 
report it 


Since 


with impunity 


press phot much 


I eT iphy Is a 
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the Daily Trader new Westchester 
County, New York new 
began official publication last Septem 
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older art than radio and television, the 
faces in court 
But it is 


also a much simpler art than radio and 


difficulties and bans it 
room use antedate Canon 35. 
television. Thus technological advances 
already made have almost nullified the 
objection of “disrupting influence” that 
has been the principal practical rea- 


son for discriminating against its use 


@® Former U. S. Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell admitted recently: “It's 
true that there is a vast difference be- 
tween setting off a blast of flash powder 
at the time Canon 35 was adopted and 
the small, silent camera now used.” 

In Moscow, Idaho, District Judgs 
Jack McQuade was one of the nation’s 
pioneer magistrates in allowing photog 
raphers in his courtroom. His policy is 
‘A trial is public. That means public 
to all. If reporters are entitled to write 
about trials, photographers should be 
entitled to picture them. Reporters can 
a photograph 
can't very well be abused.” 

Since he broke the barrier in his area 
in 1952, Judge McQuade has continued 


to allow photographers in his court as 


abuse the evidence but 


long as none of the parties to the trial 
McQuade 
well impressed with the efforts of the 


press to 


object says: “I have been 


obtain a fair, true, accurate 


and faithful depiction of an instant in 
the courtroom 


Photographers have 


been fair in not distorting or sensation 


ilizing 
Vincent \ 


photographers to picture a 


Carroll allowed 
1956 abor 


Pennsylvania Che 


Judge 


tion-death case in 
photographe rs didn’t interfere with the 
conduct of the trial as much as cough 
section of the 


ing in the spectator 


court,” he declared There was no dis 


respect shown the court.” 


® When confronted with the 


Cases 


favorable 
some judges and lawyers main 
tain that they are 
icant 
What 


of came ras and ii rophones creating a 


not really too signif 


really counts is the presence 
psychological barrier making it almost 
impossible to ascertain the truth in con 


Judge Harold 


presiding at the 


Hicting testimony,” said 


Medina, 
trial of the eleven Communist leaders 
in 1949 

Morris 
that the 
ment in the 


famous for 


Ernst, noted said 


presence ot 


attorney, 
television equip 
courtroom detracts from 
truth.” Even if 


it were hidden from view, he thought 


the “sober search for 
it was still a psychological hazard for 
the court 

‘It is important to keep the doors 
open tor 


witnesses and others in 


a democracy to 


proc eedings, 


reporting in 
prevent declared 
Bernard Botein, presiding judge of the 
Appellate Division of the New York 


State Court suffi- 


secret 


Supreme “This is 


to counterbalance the disadvan- 
tages of newspaper publicity. Newspa- 
pers provide the necessary protection 


cient 


If television and radio were to domi- 
nate the field at some future time, it 
would be important to let them in 
Chat would be if newspapers were too 
weak to keep the public properly in- 
formed.” 

difference between 
broadcasting legislative and court pro- 
ceedings B. Kostelanetz, a director of 
the New York County Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation and former counsel for the Ke- 
fauver Committee, explained: 


Contrasting the 


“The court should provide justice 
not entertainment. It’s OK for the news- 
papers to be in the courtroom since 
they re working away in a corner. The 
last thing you want in a court is public 
opinion; whereas in a legislative hea 


ing, the exact opposite may well be 
true.” 

One would 
Civil 
in favor of radio-television 
But the CLU has stated that to permit 


it would 


that the 
Union 


Ame! 


would be 


expect 
ican Liberties 
coverage 
turn witnesses into “actors 
in a courtroom drama and mar the a 
When the judge 
is permitted to use discretion, he is put 
in the 


producer,” the CLU has maintained. 
@ Th 


was 


curacy of testimony.” 


role of a “censor or television 


general newspaper viewpoint 

Anthony 
Lewis, New York Times Supreme Court 
He declared: 


I am in general unpersuaded that 


summed up best by 


reporter 
the camera advocates have made a suf 
ficient case to justify a change ‘in the 
rules. And since they are the ones seek 
ing change, | suppose the burden rests 
on them to demonstrate some positive 
advantage to be gained. My view is 
that the ideal of fairness in a criminal 
trial (o1 that matter is the 
most important thing to keep in mind 
Anything that that fair- 


ness should be viewed suspk iously 


civil, for 


might injure 


These things are only guesses but 
is that 
would 


my view television cameras in 
ham- 


ming by judge and counsel, worry wit 


a courtroom encourage 
nesses needlessly and subject the jury 
which would 


tend to produce verdicts in lin 


to community pressures 
with 
current hysteria. For example, in the 
Hiss-Chambers case the jury was un- 
der enough pressure of public opinion 


without being paraded on television.” 


®@ It is evident that as time passes and 
court cases multiply, the situation tends 
to become 
settled, 
This has its good points 


more confused, more un- 
than 
the very con- 
that 


revision of Canon 35 is long overdue 


more controversial evel 


fusion makes clearer day by day 
and a stabilization of court policies nec- 
essary 


(Turn to page 16 
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Reporters Vs. the Law 
On News Source Protection 


By HAROLD SHEEHAN 


N Oct. 26, Vi Murphy, of the 
O Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
Gazette Telegraph, was ordered 
to jail for refusing to tell the State 


Supreme Court the news 


source of a 


story 


® Into 
M iri¢ 
Tribune 


nemory springs the name of 


Torre ot the New York Herald 


sent to jail three years 


ago 
on i similar charge 

As with Mrs 
stood fast against 


Torre, Mrs. Murphy 


the court's pressure 
this 
advance 
Colorado 
ittorney John Gately, which 
charged that a former chief justice of 
the State Supreme Court had acce pted 
a $3,500 bribe his mystery « Ps of 
the petition formed the Mrs. 
Murphy's news story published on the 
same day the petition itself was filed 
Mrs. Murphy that “a 


sense of honor” prevented her 


to name her informant—in case 


the person who gave out an 


copy of a petition filed by 


oprings 


basis for 


maintained 
from 
divulging her 

Gately petition 
thrown out of 


news source 
incidentally 
and Gately 


self faces a disbarment proceeding tor 


Was 


court him 


the accusation 

Hoiles of the Freedom News 
publisher of the Gazette Tel 
graph said he was prepared to appeal 
United States 
Supreme Court if necessary 

Mrs. Murphy argued in her defense 
that “When peopl feel free to come to 


newspaper reporters without fear that 


Harry 


Dual Ss 
pape! 


the decision up to the 


their names will be revealed, the press 


can perform a \ iluable public SET VICE 


@ Th 


be Lie ve 


courts of law 
that 
interest as well 


naturally enough, 
they are working in the 
public as newspapers 

What is in the public interest when a 
journalist protects his news sources? 
Since John Peter Zenger was jailed 


in the early 18th century for publishing 
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stories critical of the colonial adminis- 


tration, a part of the newsman’s code 
of ethics has been directed at guarding 
his news origins. But while this precept 
was becoming embedded in the credo 
of the Fourth Estate, the legal system 
was developing a set of rules just the 


opposite in tone. 


think of 
themselves as being on a professional 
par with (if 


While journalists generally 


sometimes not a cut 
lawyers and clergy- 
the courts look at things differ- 
except in 


above doctors, 
men 
ently twelve 


we will see about later 


states which 


® Traditionally, it is the physician, 
lawver. and man of the cloth who en- 
joy the right of confidential communi- 
cation. The doctor is not obliged to re- 
veal information given in confidence to 
him by a patient. The same applies to 
the lawyer-client, clergyman-penitent 


relationship. Yet there are exceptions in 
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intended for law 
has turned into newspaper work for 
Harold Sheehan. A Boston, 
Massachusetts, he received his A.B. 
Tufts University and later at- 
tended the Boston University School of 
Law and the Sorbonne in Paris, France. 
While serving in the Army he edited 
the Basec Mission, a service newspaper. 
He has worked for the Taunton, Mas 
sachusetts, Daily Gazette, and the 
Franklin, New Jersey News-Record. In 
1938 he joined the staff of the News 
paper Enterprise Association in Cleve 
land, Ohio, where he is now editor of 
the NEA “Young Folks Page,” the 
“Home Ideas” Page and the NEA pic 


ture feature service for weekly 


A career originally 
native of 


from 


news 
papers. 





HAROLD SHEEHAN 


Dentists, for 
not enjoy the doctor’s privileged com- 
munication in some states. And courts 
have ruled that information given a 
priest in confidence cannot be kept se- 
cret from the court unless it was con- 


each case. instance, do 


fessed with proper ceremony. 

Since the Zenger days, judges, in- 
stead of enlarging on the list of occu- 
pations that can claim privileged com- 
munication, have sought to restrict it. 
In almost every case where the ques- 
tion was raised, the courts have ruled 
that newsmen cannot edge into the tac- 
iturn ranks of the big three. 

Che journalist’s argument for secrecy 
follows, as a rule, this logical pattern: 
Che information for many news stories 
is given with the understanding that 
the informer’s name will not be dis- 
closed. If the reporter is compelled to 
break this trust, that source and future 
sources for delicate stories will evapo- 
rate. As a result, information which the 
public has a right to know will never 
appear in print. 


@ Why do the courts press the news 
man to reveal his 
California judge in 
reporter 
and Lawrence by 


informant? For a 
1897, it 
and 


was be- 


cause a editor, Levings 
charged in 
print that state senators accepted bribes 
to pass a particular piece of legislation 
In the clamor for proof of the charge, 


the two 


hame, 


ordered to state 
where they got the information. They 
went behind bars without saying. 


men were 


A reporter on the Augusta, Georgia, 
Herald in 1912 refused to name a po- 
liceman confided information 
which was used in a murder case re- 


who 
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port. He, too, went to jail without nam 


ing the source of the story. The judge’s 


that 


prevailing legal 


expre ssed the still 
ittitude “No pledge of 


privacy nor oath of secrecy can prevail 


words at time 


demand for truth in a court 
not to testify 
substantially a 


against the 


ot justice \ promise 


when SO required 1S 


promise not to obey the law.’ 


* T he courts have be etl espec ially sen 
] 


sitive about grand jury secrecy—and 


with reason. If witnesses and jurors areé 
to be spared intimidation, and if po- 
tential defendants are not to be alerted 
uld skip jurisdiction, sub rosa 
testimony and 
The editor of a 


handed a 


so they « 
essential 
daily 
after he 


secret 


findings are 
Honolulu 


lecture on the law 


was 
about grand 
Threatened with 
revealed who 
jury him the information 
Often it is a grand jury that does the 
asking. In 1914, Eddie Barr, a reporter 
Dallas Dispatch, at- 
tributed the kidnaping and flogging of 


story 


published a 


jury testimony a jail 


term, he on or near the 


vave 


on the Texas 
ranizers to fourteen 
members of the Ku Klux Klan. When 
he refused to tell a jury where 
he got Finally 
he named an district 
office 

The canonization of 
the New York Herald 
brought about | 


igainst the Co 


two Communist or 


grand 
his story he was jailed 
issistant in the 
attorney s 
Mari Torre ot 

Tribune, was 
i million dollar law 
umbia Broadcasting 
Miss Torre in 
in untempered morsel of 
plied by a CBS employee about singet 
Judy Garland When the 
Was subp enaed iS i 


li} ] 


Del 


sult 
System 1957 repeated 
gossip sup 
columnist 
witness in the 
subs quent ction against the 
yuld not 
original] said the 
against Miss Garland 

If New Hudson County Jail 
Miss Torre finally waited out 
ten days for cont bore little re 


Rouen market plac« 


compan' she reveal who 


unkind words 


Jerse 
where 
mpt 
Sé mblar ce to the 
small to editorial men 
Marie Torre 


professi: ns all-tim 


it was a matte! 


across the yuntry was 
msconced as the 
Joan of Arc. Gi 
sober and LIP ITie I 
that 


disclosure of s« 


en minor play was the 
dramatic argument cf 
the judg 
that 
some abridgment of press freedom, but 
that “the duty of a testify 


in a court of law has roots as deep as 


passe d the sentence 


urces may entail 


witness to 


the guarantee of a free press.” 


@® Every 
day in 


time a newsman spt nds his 


court defending his news ori- 
democrati« 
other 
stream of information as 


Bill of Rights; the 
ind individual right 


gins, two precepts grate 


against each One, the public’s 
right to a free 
guaranteed by the 
other, the 


to the unhampered administration of 


public 
justice 
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Cameras in the Courtroom 


(Continued from page 14) 


Several concrete suggestions for re- 
been advanced by 
National Press 
and the 
Though 
P | the pre I hers’ 
ressman s and the press photographers 


vision have recently 
Gabe Pressman, the 
Photographers Association, 
American Bar Association 


revisions would, in effect, cancel Canon 
35 completely, and the ABA revisions 
maintain it completely, all three rec- 
ommendations may be considered dur- 


ing a study being sought by the 


ABA 


nated Canon 


new 
It is this association which origi 


35 and presumably will 


have to endorse any changes 
Whitney North Seymour, president 

elect of the ABA, noted that 

whelming majority of the bar favors the 


and if 


“an over 


present canon there is to be 


any change, facts are needed to pel 


suade the bar to change.” 

“| hope we have made it clear to all 
that the bar 
afraid of the facts and is willing to try 


I be 


more 


interested groups isn t 
to get them,” declared Seymour 


lieve this is progress toward a 
reasoned approach to the problem than 
was displayed in some of the more ex 


treme statements of the past.” 


® An 


should Canon 


that 


35 be so amended that 


important point to note Is 

television cove rage of the courts is pel 

mitted, the strictest kind of self-control 
even self-censorship—will be neces 

Sary 

murder 


Teel trial in May 


first trial with coast-to-coast 


Connie 
1959 the 
television coverage 


self-control 


isa good example 
Judge Thomas |] 
Fulconer, presiding over his first major 
that he allow tele 
vision cameras and sound equipment in 


of such 


case ruled would 


the Indianapolis courtroom provided 


that the decorum of the court was not 
disturbed 

“The TV men have showed the court 
that proceedings can be covered by all 
media without disturbing the orderly 
administration of 
said after the trial. 


justice,” Fulconer 


® To be unobtrusive called for heroic 
this rhe televi- 
sion crews were penned in an area five 


measures in instance 
by fifteen feet. In this small space there 
were frequently as many as fifteen tele- 
plus their equipment. It 
was so crammed that no tripods were 


vision men 


allowed. Cameras were set on pole 


rests or carried Microphones were 


taped in front of the loudspeakers of 
the courtroom’s amplifying system. At 
taped to the 


verdict time they were 


jury box 
This trial can be contrasted with the 
nsational press coverage of the recent 


Fink h 


danger signal of how freedom that be 


sixty-one day murder trial—a 


comes license jeopardizes even the 


hard-won gains made by the press it 
self. In many respects this was reminis- 
cent of the sensationalism of the Haupt- 
man trial although this time radio and 
television were not involved 

Summarizing, the outlook for any- 
thing but the mildest kind of liberal 
in the attitude of adherents of 
35 is doubtful—at least in the 
foreseeable future 

Should come, it 
is equally doubtful that the direction 
it would take would completely satisfy 


ization 
Canon 


such liberalization 


the desires of the broadcasting industry 
Certainly the 
satisfied if 


industry would not be 


merely a full verbatim live 


(Turn to page 22 





Curl usly while le gal precedence 


does not favor the newsman abrupt re 


recently have 
With the stroke of 


legislatures 


versals in the pattern 
been taking place 
twelve have 


a pen State 


granted reporters statutory immunity 
from judges probing behind the head 
lines. The states which exempt journal- 
ists from revealing their news origins 
Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio 
tribute to the 


craft of journalism, but will the laws do 


are Alabama, Arizona, 


and Pennsylvania. A 
more harm than good? 

The wording in most of the statutes 
is so vague that they would probably 
shield a hardware store clerk who fired 
off a letter to the While the 
Arkansas law specifically protects “any 
editor, reporter or other writer,” Michi 


editor 


gan simply says “reporters.” Is the 


hardware clerk a reporter? Perhaps 
I | 


@ Terms such as “engaged in” or “con 
nected with” newspapers help to en 
large the number of persons who could 
lay hold to privileged communication 
exactly the opposite path from tradi- 
tional justice. Only Arkansas has really 
calked up holes in the 
law. The reporter cannot legally keep 
silent, says Arkansas, if his article was 
published “in bad faith, with malice 
and not in the interest of the public 
welfare.” 


some of the 


The Arkansas law respects the jour- 
needs, but it 
open for public justice. 

Perhaps this is the answer to the 
clash of two principles: protection for 
the newsman as long as he does his job 
with an eye to public interests. 


nalist’s leaves the door 
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Photojournalism Training 
Needs More Emphasis 


By C. WILLIAM HORRELL 


HAT are the colleges and uni- 
W versities offering aspiring pho- 

tojournalists? Is visual commu- 
nication receiving the emphasis which 
it deserves in the schools and depart- 
ments of journalism? The answer is 
frankly no, if the Edward 
Lindsay in his article “Forty-Seven 
]-Schools Have Been Approved” (THE 
QuiLt, 1960). is 
of the attention given tq this phase of 


report by 


February indicative 


journalism education 


® An 


proved by the 


analysis of the sequences ap- 
Council for 
that 
of ninety-six separate sequences, only 
three this 


is an adequate sample of the photo- 


American 


Education in Journalism shows 


were in photojournalism. If 


journalism offerings, then our schools 
of journalism are educating thirty times 
the number of word journalists as com 
pared to visual journalists 


The 


as indicated by 


as discouraging 
the small 
accredited sequences. A 


picture is not 
number of 
recent survey 
this author included returns 
from 96 of the 120 schools which be 
ACE]. Of the 96 schools, 


13 are reported they were offering a 


made by 
long to the 


a 
strong photojournalism sequence. Then 


why are not more of these 13 schools 
photojournalism sequences accredited? 
Have they not applied for accreditation 
or have their applications been voted 
down? Those who are eligible for ac- 
creditation certainly have an obligation 


to apply. Accreditation provides valu- 
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Last summer C. William 
worked with the staff of the 
Magazine of the St. Louis 
patch 
free-lance photography for newspapers 
1942-44 
he served as a supervisor script writer in 
the Training Film Preparation Unit at 
Scott Field, Belleville, Illinois. He is 
now an assistant professor in the De 
partment of Printing and Photography 
at Southern Illinois University. 


Horrell 
Pictures 
Post-Dis- 
A native of Illinois, he has done 


and magazines since 1937. In 
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able guidance for students seeking an 
education for photojournalism. 


® Another indication of the attention 
given to photojournalism on the college 
level may be observed in The Journal- 
ism Quarterly, the official periodical for 
the ACEJ. An analysis of the 1959 ar- 
ticles and studies printed in this quar- 
terly shows that of the approximately 
forty-five pieces printed, only one was 
concerned directly with pictorial jour- 
nalism. A look at the programs for 
journalism association meetings reveals 
the absence of sessions devoted to 
photojournalism—an indication of the 
neglect in the journalism field for this 
orphan. 

Why are not more schools offering a 
photojournalism sequence? The 60 per 
cent in the survey who are not pro 
viding a photojournalism sequence gave 
the following reasons: 13 said the costs 
were too high, 26 replied that there 
were not enough students interested, 
13 indicated that they did not consider 
photojournalism as a worthy college 
level subject, 34 said that the demand 
was not great enough, and six reported 
that they could not find or did not have 
adequate instructors. 


® Photojournalism is a relatively young 
academic discipline. Only within the 
past fifteen years have the colleges in- 
augurated major sequences in photo- 
journalism. If we take a look back in 
history, there wasn’t a tremendous de- 
mand for college trained word journal- 
ists immediately after colleges started 
offering majors in this field. 

When the new stepchild, photojour- 
nalism, adolescence or man- 
hood, the demand will far outstrip the 
supply if something isn’t done soon to 
expand our photojournalism offerings. 

John H. Colburn, president of the 
Associated Press Managing Editors As- 
sociation, in the April issue of THE 
QuILL points out that one of the great 
weaknesses of both journalism schools 
and newspapers is the scarcity of peo- 
ple with the ability to handle pictures 
as well as words. 


® What should be done about this 
problem? Should all schools of jour- 


reaches 


C. WILLIAM HORRELL 


nalism institute 


major sequences in 
photojournalism? It would be unwise to 
have a major sequence in every school 
just as it would be rather foolish for 
every journalism school to have a ma- 
jor sequence in public relations or in- 
industrial journalism 


® What about the more than 18 per 
cent of the ACE] schools who offer no 
courses in photojournalism? How can a 
department or journalism 
graduate professional journalists who 
are almost totally ignorant in 
journalism? 

Rus Arnold, teaching at 
Northwestern University, is interested 
in offering a 
nalism for all 


school of 


visual 
now 
course in  photojour- 
journalists. He says, 
“I want to set up a pilot program for 
the academic world in the training of 
journalists to whom the camera is one 
of the many forms of expression. A 
good public relations man may go for 
years without writing a paragraph of 
copy; or a good reporter can turn in 
all his stories in the form of notes over 
the telephone; they rely on others to 
do the actual manipulation of the type- 
writer, and of the sentences and words, 
under their guidance and inspection. 


@ “I feel we need 
understand how to direct the use of 
photography, and I do not mean just 
picture editors. I would like to see the 
time when every 


more people who 


journalism school 
graduate has had adequate training to 
qualify him to decide when words are 
better, when pictures are better, how 
to get them, and how to use them.” 
Perhaps this is the approach which 
should be taken by schools not equipped 
to offer a major sequence in pictorial 
communications. 

A photojournalism sequence will re- 
quire general photojournalism courses 
to provide the skills, techniques, ap- 

(Turn to page 22) 
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5. 


Robert Hyland, general manager 
of KMOX Radio in St. Louis, goes on 
the air about once a week with an 
editorial expression of the station’s 
viewpoint on current, controversial 
issues. KMOX has won numerous 
awards for its broadcast editorials, 
and the station has won over the au- 
dience it wants—thoughtful, commu- 
nity-minded citizens, rather than 
“the comic book crowd.” 


ART of Station KMOX Radio's 
Pinca iudience in St. Louis were 
seating themselves at the 
tabl or had 
plate s. Others, denizens of the remoter 
battling 
the last leg of their long drive home 
But all 


the well-groomed, but 


dinner 
ist pushed away their 
traffic on 


suburbs, were still 


were brought up short by 
indignant voice 
Robert Hyland. It 
was not Hyland’s appearance on the air 
that jolted KMOX’s sizable evening au- 


Rathe I 


of station manager 


dience it was what he had to 


Say 


@ Like all KMOX’s 


listeners had been conditioned to count 


on their favorite local station for news, 


radio 1udiences 


sports events ind music or other enter 


tainment. But Hyland wasn’t entertain- 
ing. He was laying down the law on 
one of the touchiest local issues of the 
dav: fluoridating the suburbs’ drinking 
water 

a hubbub of 
comment on the of fluoridation of 
St. Louis County water,” he said, “that 


the uninformed person might be led to 


Chere has beer such 


ISSUle 


brand form 
that 
are trving to foist on the public 


Actually 


ing decay in the 


believe this is some new 


of medic al quacke ry do-gooders 
it is a method of prevent- 
teeth of young chil 
dren which has been tried and tested 
1945 


in this country since 


@ In the KMOX’s 


general manager gently but firmly took 


next few minutes, 


apart the arguments of those who op- 
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Radio Editorials& 


fluoridating the county water 
He pointed out that it makes children’s 
teeth healthier and freer of cavities. He 
debunked the that fluoridated 
water is “poison.” He cited testimony 
of the American Dental Association and 
Medical Society to the 
Finally, he urged the authori- 
ties to give the people the chance to 
vote tor or fluoridation at the 


pose d 


( laim 


the American 
contrary 


against 


next election 


@ As his voice faded from the airways, 
the calm of the St. Louis suburbs was 
shattered. KMOX’s switchboard lit up 
like a Christmas tree. Scores of adults 
called the station to praise o1 condemn 
Many 
scorned the telephone asa channel for 


its editorial stand others, who 
their red hot enthusiasm or indignation 
rushed for pen and paper 

In the next few 
postman delivered more than 300 let 
ters to KMOX. Some threw bouque ts at 
Other 


been written on asbestos 


days, the weary 


the station letters should have 
This was a hot issue in big, bustling, 

well-to-do St 

middle-« lass 


kiddies, but 
inged 


Louis County whose 
with 


silk-stock- 


some pillars of 


suburbs are awash 


whose | staid. 
estates harbor 
standpat who would make the Liberty 


League look leftish 


® This was KMOX Radio’s first venture 
in editorial opinion. It was a landmark 
not only for the station, but also for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System net 
work to which the station belongs 
KMOX was the first CBS-owned radio 
And CBS was 
the first network to encourage frequent 


station to air editorials. 


expression of editorial opinion—once 
left solely to the press 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St 
Louis’ morning daily newspaper, wel- 
comed the debut of this new competi- 
tor in the field of opinion with an edi- 


torial of its own. It said: 


A KMOX EDITORIAL 


was added to 
St. Louis radio fare last Monday 
night when station KMOX took a 
vigorous editorial stand on a cu 
fluorida 
tion of St. Louis County water. So 


“Something new 


rent controversial issue 
far as we know, this is an innova 
tion, and it proved to be a most 
interesting one. . 

“The KMOX 


normal broadcasting 


departure from 


programs 

KMOX 
has taken a bold step in entering 
a field hitherto 
editorial in 


could set a pattern. 


ignored a spot 
which the station it 


self stands up to be counted.” 
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John Costello left a job as editorial 
writer for the St. Louis, Missouri Post 
Dispatch in 1942 to enter the Army 
and was away from his home town for 
most of the next eight vears. After a 
stint in Military Intelligence in the Pen 
tagon and a year in New Delhi, he was 
Michigan to 
work in Ja 


sent to the University of 
train for 
pan. 


communications 


surrender, Costello 
went to Tokyo as head of the Press 
Pictorial and Broadcast Division of Civ- 
il Censorship Detachment. Discharged 
in 1946 as a major, he stayed on at the 
same job in Japan until 1950 when he 
returned to St. Louis and took 
feature writer for the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. Since 1954, he has 
been an editorial writer for the Glob: 
Democrat. 

He is a member of the St. Louis Siz 
ma Delta Chi chapter and the father 
of a 14-year-old daughtet 


Following the 


a job 
as a 
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Have Imp 


OSTELLO 


®@ KMOX 
results of 
True, it 

it has 


Radio is delighted with the 
its editorial page of the air 
But 
friends. Most 
the sta 
tion an important impact on community 
affairs 


ling 


has made some enemies 


also made many 


important, it has helped give 


ind an important community 
stam 

Unlike many radio stations that pur- 
hill-billy other 
musical atrocities that provoke adoles 
cent squeals, KMOX Radio is looked on 
in the community as a citizen 
Since its first editorial swing at the 


misguided toes ot fluoridation. KMOX 


has sp ken its piece on current, contro- 


vev solely and 


tunes 


solid 


versial issues more and more often 
“KMOX Radio Takes a Stand,” the 
tagline that appears on all its editorials, 
appeared on the air about once every 
about a after its 


1958 


two months for veal 
June, 
KMOX Takes a Stand” about 
week. This change is due, at 
least in part, to CBS policy. At one 
time, all CBS-owned had _ to 
clear their editorial comment with the 


head office in New York. Now they are 


on their own 


debut in 
Now 


Once a 


stations 


subject to certain broad 
guidelines set down by CBS 
® This new policy takes a lot of delay 
and red tape out of sending the radio 
editorial page to press CBS encourages 
its stations to speak their piece with 
‘considerable regularity and frequen- 
local subjects or national sub- 
that 
tions.” 
There 
torial views among the CBS-owned sta- 
* savs a memo from the CBS edi- 
torial board, dated January 7, 1960. It 
was this statement of policy that cut 
local stations from New York’s apron 
strings. As of the said: 
“editorials do not require (prior) ap- 


proval by the (CBS) editorial board.” 


cy on 


jects have special local applica- 


need be no uniformity of edi- 
tions 


now, memo 
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lo the free 
torial writing may present a solid com- 
At least 400 radio 
stations, independent as well as CBS- 


owned, 


lance writer, radio edi- 


mercial opportunity 


editorials weekly, or 
Editorial research and edi- 
highly 
few 


now all 
more otten 
torial writing is a 
field. Normally, 


would have 


spec ialized 
radio stations 
writer of this 
kind on its staff. It is not a job for disc 


pO keys or 


a seasoned 


“commentators” and “news- 
casters” who simply read their material 
from the radio wire. Many stations, if 
not all, could profitably use a free-lance 
or part-time editorial writer and con- 
sultant. 


® Editorial writing for radio presents 
some special problems. For example, 
the prose must be as simple and lucid 
as the subject matter allows. If they are 
patient enough, new spaper re aders can 
thread thei through a maze of 
long, complex sentences. But not a ra- 
Part of that 
may be battling its way home through 


way 


dio 


audience. audience 


JOHN COSTELLO 


the evening traffic jam. Another slice of 
the listening public may be trying des- 
perately to set the dinner table, and 
repair the domestic ravages of several 
small fry, before daddy returns to his 
Neither of 
up to diagramming difficult sentences 
or listening to labored arguments. 


castle. these audiences is 


® The radio station that hopes to hold 
its listeners, and influence their think- 
ing, must make its point quickly, clear- 
ly and in a convincing way. 

Some radio stations attempt to solve 
this problem by _ over-simplification. 
They use quickie editorials that cannot 
bore or mystify because their message 
is squeezed into a few seconds of time 
and one paragraph or two of copy. 
They are like the epigrammatic signs, 
posted along the highways, that exert 
the passing motorist to: “Go to Church 
on Sunday, or Drive Carefully, the Life 
You Save May Be YOUR OWN.” 


CBS-owned stations are not allowed 


This is the modernistic building the CBS radio outlet occupies in St. 
Louis’ west side. It was the first CBS-owned station to air editorials, and the 
network now encourages its stations to speak out “with considerable regu- 
larity and frequency” on “local subjects or national subjects that have spe- 


cial local applications.” 
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They must allot at 
minutes to their editorials to 


to fall into this trap 
least five 
give a complete and clear explanation 
of what they are talking about 

KMOX has dozens of awards for its 
interest in public affairs. One wall of 
its new, plush studio in the fashionable 
St. Louis West End is almost papered 
with plaques and framed citations hon- 
the Voice of St It has 
won the “Golden Bell from 
the Catholic Broadcasters Association 
in 1959 1960, the only 


ever to receive the award two years in 


Louis.” 
Award” 


oring 


and station 


. row, for programming in the public 


interest 


@ it 
Club 


outstanding 


won the National Headliner’s 
Award for 1960 for 


station in the 


being “the 
nation in 
Che Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio-Television of Ohio 
State University KMOX its “First 
Place Award” for a weekly series, “Op 
eration Medico,” recorded by Dr 
Dooley from his jungle hos- 
pital in Laos. Freedoms Foundation in 
Valley Forge gave KMOX its “George 
Washington Gold Medal Award” for 
its weekly program, “What Is an Amer- 


public service.” 


ave 


I homas 


icanr 

One enthusiastic Red Cross worker 
conferred on KMOX her personal ca- 
chet, the Blue Toothbrush Award, for 
the station’s forthright stand on fluori- 
dation. The given, mock 
seriously, for “distinguished service to 
teething 
tomorrow s 


iward was 


destined 
civiliza 


today's 
to be 
tion 3s 


generation 
cavity-free 


4 Negro eve spec ialist, filling a re- 
sponsible staff position on one of the 
city’s biggest hospitals, commended the 
station personally for its editorial cam- 
paign for repeal of a slip-shod county 
law on the sale of dangerous fireworks 
KMOX have 
helped greatly to build up in the mind 
of its big, metropolitan audience a good 


In addition editorials 


“public image.” It is the “image” of a 


friendly, intelligent neighbor, who is 
always glad to pitch in for the welfare 
of the For example, not 
long ago, a distressed St. Louis County 
housewife placed a phone call to Hy- 
land. She suburb that has 
long needed a modern 


effort 


issue had been defeated at the polls, by 


community 


lived in a 
sewer system. 
But every to authorize a bond 
close votes 

Now the proposal was on the ballot 
again. “Can't KMOX do something?” 
she pleaded, close to tears. Hyland in- 
vestigated and found her cause just 
KMOX did do something. It carried a 
strong editorial the air by 
of the new 


read over 
Hyland, on the eve bond 


J 
issue election 


® This time, th 


sue won by 


twice-beaten bond is- 


1 wide mardin 
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Other factors also have influ- 
enced the voters to do an about-fac« 
But the housewife sent out the 
SOS, and her neighbors, don’t discount 
the influence of KMOX’s 
page.” 
KMOX 


literate, 


may 
who 
“editorial 
beams its programs at the 
homemaker and 
During the day, it carries 
Rock and roll is 
and day. Instead, it 
Your Service” format 
strongly on 


CclvkK minded 
her husband 
no disc jo key shows 
night 
features an “At 
which 


verboten, 
relies interviews 
with local public officials and discus- 
sion of local public affairs 


® At night, and on weekends, it carries 
a full sports schedule, of prime interest 
to men. It has its own news staff, and 


uses it for coverage in depth, as well 
as spot news 

As a result, KMOX is pleased, but 
not surprised, when listeners comment, 
as one did recently: “At least half the 
women I see at club PTA 
and other civic groups—seem to listen 
to KMOX. Especially its “At Your Serv- 
ice’ programs.” 

General Manager Hyland feels that 
the kind of audience KMOX commands 


meetings 


has a lot to do with the impact of its 
When the station takes 
a stand, it is talking to an audience 
who cares about community affairs 
Which is more important in winning 
status, and a high community standing, 
for a radio station? Its programs or its 


editorials carry 


editorial page? 


® Hyland, a radio veteran, says: “Both 
are important.” He feels that radio is 
learning, as newspapers have learned 
that you can’t just offer your audience 
comics and frothy features. “If you do, 
capture the book 
crowd,” he Says 

KMOX 
have something on their minds besides 
the itsy-bitsy, teenie-weenie, 
polka-dot Bikini, and whose social com 
ment is not confined to “Way out,” or 


you simply comic 


wants the audience who 


vellow 


“Square!” 

KMOX editorials help the station 
reach the audience it wants and pro 
ject to that audience the desired “pub 
lic image” of the station, Hyland feels 
That's why the “editorial 
page” gets top attention and top play 

Not all newspapers have learned that 
lesson. 


station's 


News Copy, Nauseawise 


(Continued from page 11) 


found it had another advantage. When 
a listener heard the word “some,” his 
ears were prepared to hear a figure im 
mediately afterward. Since figures are 
when received by ea 
found he 
perk up his listeners’ ears to the prox- 


forgotten easily 
alone, a_ broadcaster could 
imity of a figure by using the word 
“some.” It came to mean “as many as.” 
It became a verbal affectation, a man- 
nerism with no specific function except 
as a verbal road sign 

The after-dinner speaker will say: 
“My dad had a very strict way to get 


me to do anything. He would tell me 


some three reasons 

The newscaster and news writer will 
say: “Maris finished the season some 
26.3 percentage points behind Mantle 
in that department.” 

In short, some sums take “some,” 
and some sums don’t. A good “rule of 
some” is to use the word only in round- 
ed-off general figures,.and not when a 
figure is exact 


@ In the President lead 
taken as a horrible example, one usage 
should little discussion. It’s 
characteristic more of carelessness than 
forgetfulness of proper grammar. But 
inasmuch as it gets by re-write man, 
copy 


Eisenhower 


require 


reader, desk man, proofreader, 
et al. often enough to make an English 
teacher wish 


“elementary grammar” 


could be required study for every news 
job applicant, it bears mention. 

It is the split infinitive. The disap 
pearance of an active verb, when it 
could be used effectively, is bringing 
about the use of an adverb, even in 
what purports to be objective news 
copy. Too often, the words “complete 
ly,” “radically,” “barely,” and such 
qualify an infinitive. That would be all 
right if the happy marriage of “to” 
and the verb were not torn asunder by 
having another word sneak 
them. 


between 


A football team completes enough 
passes “to completely rout” its oppo- 
nents. A governor signs a bill in time 
“to greatly change” a state’s election 
laws before the general election. 


@ It’s enough to drive one to take to 
drink to forget to be concerned with 
such things. 

In any age of journalism that pro 
poses to bring the news to the viewer's 
eye, the listener's ear, or 
within a few hours 
after happenings take place, the words 
“today” and “yesterday” are important 
They are usually inseparable from the 
lead sentence. They perform a definite 
function. At the same time, they can 
be awkward and can destroy the whole 
flow of a sentence when 
Therein lies a criticism of a journalistic 
usage that has stood for decades. 


the reader’s 


mind minutes or 


misused 
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What is the word which has slipped 
between ‘Eisenhower’ and the verb in 
the lead paragraph from “X News 
Service?” “Today.” Look over any daily 


newspaper and see how times 
that usage is awkward, lazy and un- 
grammatical 

‘The wite 


today was sentenced to death.” (When 


many 


man who murdered his 
did he murder his wife and when was 
he sentenced?” 
“Gov 
July 13 
What's 


words 


Price Daniel today proclaimed 
Hot Dog Day in 


wrong—except tor 


Texas.” 
two extra 
Price Daniel pro- 
claimed today that July 13 be Hot Dog 
Day in Texas”? 


with “Gov 


® Sometimes just a transposition of two 

words will change the lead sentence 

from a choppy, awkward blurting of 
a fact to a smooth-flowing statement. 

“President 
Why 


said today 


Eisenhower today said 


not “President Eisenhower 


my 


given often that 
journalism wants to make the reader or 


listener aware that the 


The argument is 
news is fresh, 
and that a placement of a word such as 
“today” or past the 
immediacy. 


“yesterday” just 
subject emphasizes the 
That is not valid, for many reasons 
First, if a writer wanted to make “to- 
day” the important word, he 
should begin the lead sentence, “To- 
day, President Eisenhower said. . . .” If 


most 


he wanted to make it somewhat more 
important than the verb, which should 
carry the thought, he should say, “At 
today’s meeting of the United Nations, 
President Eisenhower said “3 
Most of the stories a person reads in 
the newspaper happened “today” o1 
“vesterday.” He one or the 
in the lead. But what he wants 
more than anything else is the most im- 
portant of journalism’s “W's”: “What.” 
[Then he may be told an answer to 
“When.” The adverb “today” allows the 
sentence to 


expects 
other 


flow smoothly and effec- 
tively if it is placed AFTER the writer 
answers the standard lead 
“What?” and “Who?” 

In the case of the 
to death for 


sentenced to 


questions 
man sentenced 
murder, the 
ignorance of 
man murdered his wife 


reader is 
when the 


@ The error is more pronounced over 
regular 
conversation, one does not say, “I to- 
day went over to Jean’s,” but, “I went 
over to Jean’s today.” To hear a news- 


radio or television news. In 


caster say “Eisenhower today said” pro- 
duces the same reaction as to hear a 
fingernail scraped over a window pane. 
The usage is even more awkward in 
newspapers which use the day of the 
week: “President Eisenhower Sunday 
said .” or, better still, “Evangelist 
Billy Sunday Sunday said. ‘ 
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Some adverbs, nevertheless, fit more 
naturally between subject and verb 
“I never go to the meetings,” or “We 
always enjoy movies.” But they provide 
emphasis not shared by the word “to- 
day.” It is simply not smooth word or- 
der, emphasis, or rhythm to say, “I to- 
day will go to his house,” or “We 
terday enjoyed the movies.” 


yes- 


@ And in many of the hardest-hitting 
news leads, the central thought, the 
action, the happening, comes first, fol- 
lowed by the attribution which in- 
cludes the time adverb: “Our country 
faces its most critical period in history 
in the next decade, 
hower said today 


President Eisen- 
” “The best defense 
against Communism is an alert and in- 
telligent populace, a leading Congress- 
man said today.” 

There are several other mysteries of 
journalistic grammar, born of too much 
speed and carelessness and perpetuated 
by unconcern 

For example, there is the case of the 
disappearing county 

“Sam Jones,” we write all too often, 
“ex-Smith County sheriff, died today 
at the age of 73.” 

Smith County has not changed. It’s 
still Smith County. Unless it received 
the unlikely name “Ex-Smith County” 
through the flippance of a journalist 
who retired and founded his own coun- 
ty, it is still Smith County. 

But Jones, rest his soul, was really 
“ex-sheriff of Smith County,” if we 
have to make him ex-something. He 
could have been “former Smith 
County sheriff,” which leaves the modi- 
fiers in good order. 

There is the case of the 
auxiliary verb. 


also 


missing 


“The woman was slain early that 
day in the bedroom of her ranch home 
and her body put on the bed.” 

Her body would have a helluva time 
putting on that bed in that condition. 
Why not put the old helper “was” in 
there a second time: “The woman was 
slain . . . and her body was put... .” 


®@ There is the case of the fading agree- 
ment with antecedents: 

A popular typographical form sum- 
marizes a number of minor points with 
a set of paragraph-form phrases pre- 
ceded by a dash. But each introductory 
word in those phrases should agree in 
each case with each 
tory word. Too often 


other introduc- 
such a series 
reads: 
“In other action today, the board 
passed resolutions: 
Affirming its stand... . 
-Agreeing to deny permission. 
“Prohibited entry to a group... . 
Ordered a change made ~ 
Clearly, “prohibited,” and “ordered” 
do not carry out the thought introduced 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 

After a year at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology William E. Clay- 
ton, Jr. switched to the University of 
Texas where he received a bachelor of 
arts in English and a bachelor of jour- 
nalism degree. He joined United Press 
in the fall of 1957 as a newsman in the 
Oklahoma City bureau and was trans- 
ferred to Austin, Texas, UPI in Novem- 
ber, 1959. He is a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi Austin professional chapter. 

While studying at the University of 
Texas, he worked part-time as a legis- 
lator’s helper in the Texas legislature, 
for the University News and Informa- 
tion Service, for the Daily Texan stu- 
dent newspaper, and (as a Fairchild 
plastic engraver operator) for the Aus- 
tin American-Statesman. 





by “. . . the board passed resolutions:” 
If a verbal ending in “-ing” is used for 
the first phrase, all the phrases in the 
series should have the same form. 


® There is also the mystery of the 
“newspeak” words in journalism. Re- 
member George Orwell in 1984? The 
people used “newspeak,” a super-econ- 
omy of words which didn’t permit ex- 
pressiveness, just utilitarianism. But 
1960, one can find his share 
of relatives of that same word family: 
“updated,” “longtime,” 
and “upgraded.” 

With the exception of “updated,” 
they can be found in the dictionary. 
But their use has arisen in journalism 
largely from a semi-coded vocabulary 
used by wire services in intra-bureau 
messages. Usually, they are word 
crutches, avoiding a specific word 
which would tell the story much bet- 
ter. 


here in 


“upcoming,” 


® A “longtime” resident of Truth and 
Consequences would be described bet- 
ter as a resident “for the past quarter- 
century” or “pioneer resident.” After 
all, what is “longtime” anyway? “One- 
time” can be replaced, and beneficially 
so, by such clauses as “who was gover- 
nor in the 1920’s” or “who was once 
owner of the .” or by the word 
“former.” 


@ There are several replacements for 
“upcoming,” one of which is “coming.” 


In many cases, “upcoming” merely 
takes some of the action away from the 
verb: “The coach said the upcoming 
game with Central will be a tough 
one.” “Will be” gives enough explana- 
tion of the fact the game is in the fu- 
ture. “Upcoming” makes a vague point 
in the future no more definite. 

I close with “with.” 

“With” is another of 
crutches misused mostly 


those word 


because a 
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news writer too much in 


i sentence illows him to 
another! thought with 


om l he 


Covel 


bri le 


Zap | 
out using a pro r conjunction: 
with 


to hold 
form the 


1 
conterence closes Friday 


nor Smith 


afterward to 


planning private 


meetings advi 
sory committee 


unrelated ex 


topics 


I » Sentences would 
Serve } I The conterence 
x Smith plans to 


afterward to 


closes 
hold rivat meetings 


form mmmiuttec 


® Yet int it f too many 


} 
wi and 


news 


amalgamate 
thinks 


this leaves rambling 


men 


The 1 vsm rite them as he 
them | 
I two 


thoughts are 


ntences 
caught together ll too loosely by l 
vord which is not even a conjunction 
With” does not take th and 
I but It infiltrates 
when the write 
thoughts into 
not thought 
written 


word-link 


place of 


news writing 


s too lazy to break his 


separate sentences or has 


| 
enough about his typ 


message to mploy the correct 


None of the 
le ad or 


word misuses in the Eis 


enhower other awkward news 
copy is hard to change. In all but a few 
instances, it takes no extra time to writ 


clearly and grammatically 


® Even though the newsman is often 
is busy as a one-le gged water skiier in 


a log jam, the extra second or two r 
quired to find the correct 
locate the 


accurately is 


rik he for 


today” or to word which 
tells the story 
worth the 
effect 


more 


most well 


effort in sentence flow and 


This is especially true—and 


journalist 
little 


significant 


to the pure 


when accuracy 15S served by a 
attention to sentence structure 

The “X News Service” tells as much 
in a language more nearly approaching 


“W ashington 


Preside nt 


English when it 
Dec. 6 XNS 


er said today 


Savs 
ise nhow 
Americas economy is 


2.68 times stronger than in the days 
Americans had to forget luxuries com 
plete ly.” 

How better it is to 


creeping journalistic 


avoid 
to let 


and ex 


much 
jargon and 
the English language's fluidity 
pressiveness work for us. Let's use it 


not « hangs it 


Photojournalism 


Continued from page 17 


and 
A stu 
dent should develop a visual awareness 
of the things and life 
should study the history of photojour- 


theories, 


proaches ippli 


philosophies of photojournalism 


itions 


around him He 


and his powers of se- 


lection; be ible 


nalism Increase 
to research an assign 
ment and sort out the pieces of a vis 
ual story in order to see and understand 
the relationships surrounding a story 


he should 


with a deep sense ol 


or a picture ind above all 
be indoctrinated 
integrity and responsibility toward his 
work 
How 


veal 


1 student's total four 


uld such professional 


much of 
program sh 
phot journalism courses require? About 
12 to 15 per cent 


i student who is planning to 


Is this too much to 
require ot 
make photojournalism his life’s work? 
Not when we 
required of reporters, which 
18 to 25 per cent of thei 


compare the professional 
courses 
range trom 
colle ve program 

@ A logical question might be raised 
Can the schools turn out polished and 
seasoned photojournalists with such a 
short time devoted to the study of the 
field? A few can be 
most of the 


parative ly litth 


turned out, but 
will 


experience. Schools of 


students have com 


journalism should not be expected to 
graduate seasoned photographers any 


than seasoned reporters. When a 


more 
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graduate has devoted 85 per cent of his 


college study time to a good 
liberal background 
grounding in the broad field of journal 


ism, there 


getting 


arts and a good 


just isn’t enough time for 
him to have acquired the needed back- 
ground and experience, too. 

If editors 


graduates to 


they are 


and publications want 


have more experience 
they 


an internship pro- 


when hired, perhaps 


should inaugurate 
gram in which they can provide sum 
mer jobs for 
after their sophomore or 
in school. Such a program will: (1 
the student direct experience on 
the job, and practice of the skills and 


techniques learned in school, and 


photojournalism majors, 
junior year 


ive 


give an editor an opportunity to ob 
serve the student's potential and evalu- 
ate him as a possible future staff mem- 


ber 


@ In short, the 
should not be 


time spent In colle ge 
devoted to ex 
ot skills 


of a college education for photojournal- 


courses 


tensive practice Che function 
ists should be first to produce an edu- 
cated person and secondly to train vis- 
ual reporters 

The future of photojournalism offer 
ings looks encouraging. Twenty-six of 
the 96 schools in the survey report that 
they expect to expand their offerings 
within the next three years. 


Cameras in Court 


Continued from page 16 


record of court proceedings became 
permissible; for such broadcasts would 
be at least as dull as the Congressional 
Record 

The drama; the suspense; the clever 
give and take of lawver and prosecutor 
the salty comments of the judge, as we 
know, seldom occur outside of fiction 
In real life in the courtroom these high- 
between. Yet 


the very 


lights are few and far 


ones the 
like to 


these are 


these moments are 


broadcasting industry would 


send over the air because 
the precise moments that intrigue th 
and will keep them glued 


to their radio or television sets 


audienc Cc 


under 


® it 


the most optimistic ot 


seems inconceivabl even 
that the 
trial 


ever be al 


views 
courts would permit editing of a 
Should that 
lowed, the next logical step would be 
to prepare a script in advance for the 
court to follow 


In progress 


perhaps even with 
sponsors 

gut some changes appear to be in 
evitable as a result of the experiences 
gained during the twenty-three vears 
Canon 35 has been, in the words of 
Judge Philbrick McCoy of Los Angeles 
cussed and discussed from one 
to the other.” 

As recently as March, 1960, Chief 
Judge Charles S. Desmond of the New 
York State Court of Appeals declared 

“I would not 


designed to 


end ot 
the country 


resist an 

whether 
without bringing 
equipment into the courtroom. I’m will 
hid- 
den cameras, designed to be used in 
fixed positions with natural lighting in 
the courtroom 


experiment 


show trials can 


be televised visible 


ing to attend a demonstration of 


The recording of trials 
on sound tape might be useful in some 


instances 


® With such 
Desmond 


a high official 
expressing a 


as Judge 
willingne ss to 
experiment, there appears to be hope 
for some revisions in the Canon 35 
Certainly bad- 


ly needed. 


code such revisions are 


The defendant has a right to a fair 
trial. The 
right to achieve its full potential in 
reporting. 
been demonstrated, are 
with 
often 


television industry has a 
rights, it has 
difficult to ree- 
Therefore 


controversial 


news These 


oncile one another. 


as 1S necessary in 
situations, the solution probably lies in 
a compromise 

It is to be hoped that such a com 
promise will soon be achieved so that 
the public’s right to the most vivid, 
most accurate, most complete news it is 
technically possible to present will be 
attained. 
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Cuban Press 


Continued from page 10) 


edition and 1,100 


editions to Cuba. 


its daily 
Sunday 


a lipper” 


June, 1960 


El Crisol, the next to last nominally 
independent Spanish-language paper in 
Cuba, ceased publication. This left only 
Informacion and two English language 
dailies outside of direct Castro control 

Delfin Rodriguez, former editor of 
El Pueblo, Banes, Cuba, reported that 
at least thirty provincial newspapers, 
11 luding his own 
by the Castro 
that rebel 
his newspaper, 


had been taken over 
government. He said 


two sergeants are running 


one of Cuba’s oldest 


province ial dailies 


July, 1960 


The Spanish edition of Reader's 
Digest suspended publication in Ha 
after the National Bank 


refused import essen- 


vana Cuban 
permission to 
tial materials 
its Latin American publication activi- 
ties to Mexico 

Miguel Angel Quevedo, publisher of 
the Bohemia magazine, broke with the 
Castro government and took asvlum in 
the Venezuelan Weeks 
later, he was granted safe-conduct from 
Havana 


The magazine switched 


Embass\ 


and established he adquarters 
in New York for the resumption of his 
tree- 


sup- 


magazine in an atmosphere of 


dom Quevedo, once a Castro 


porter but disillusioned by the revolu- 


tionary government s 


increasing ap- 
proachment with Moscow, 
that Fidel had made Cuba 
of the Soviet He declared that 
he had been unable to publish his 
charges against the government in his 


charged 
a satellite 
{ nion 


own Magazine 
@® Bohemia, with a 


300,000, had 
in Central and 


circulation of 
circulated 
South America 
and had won a re putation as a fighting 
liberal publication. Castro, in a TV ap- 
S. State De- 
partment of having encouraged Queve- 
do in his defection 


around been 


widely 


pearance, accused the | 
as well 
Carteles and 
were Sé ized by employees 
la Osam, brother of Cas- 
chief of information, was 
editor of 


magazine s ( mploye es 


Bohemia 
as its sister 


Vanidade bY 


Enrique de 


magazines, 


tro’s “ap- 


pointed” Bohemia by the 

Cuban Communist women took over 
the fashion Vanidades. It 
immediately changed its policy, drop- 
ping 


magazine, 


and _ fiction 
and substituted articles on 


material on fashions 


for women 


drilling of the women’s militia and a 


description of 


“a model jail for wom- 
en 
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August, 1960 


Press and radio of the Western Hemi- 
sphere joined forces in a _ continent- 
wide campaign to return freedom of 
expression to Cuba. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Press Association and the American 
Association of Broadcasters undertook 
the campaign because free press, radio 
and television in Cuba have been si- 
lenced, and the Cuban people have 
been denied their right to know. 


September, 1960 


On September 7, 1960, the sixty-two- 
year-old English-language Havana Post 
ceased publication because of its eco- 
nomic difficulties under the Castro re- 
gime. A spokesman said the paper “just 
withered away until there was nothing 
left—no newsprint, no money for pay- 
rolls.” The property was expected to be 
incorporated into the national printing 
office. This left Havana’s English- 
speaking community with only the tab- 
loid Havana Times, published twice- 
weekly 

Also, early in September, the Castro 
regime seized the multi-million dollar 
printing plant that turned out the Lat- 
in-American edition of Time magazine. 
The workers’ militia took control of the 
plant after employees raised complaints 
against the management—the 
process for the 


usual 
seizure of property. 
Time moved the printing of the edition 
to another Latin American country. 
On September 11, 1960, Cuba’s larg- 
est and last independently owned radio 
and TV chain, CMQ, was taken over 
by Castro and the $12 million network 
link in the dictator- 
ship’s propaganda machinery. The gov- 
ernment simply charged that the net- 
work owners had “abandoned the plant 
and failed to keep it in proper order.” 
Previously, the government had organ- 
ized a chain of eighty-three confiscated 
radio and TV stations stretching the 
length of Cuba. Addition of the fifteen- 
station CMQ radio-TV network 
pleted this electronic “take-over.” 
The output of this ninety-eight sta- 
tion network has been violently anti- 
U. S. A number of the network officials 
are known Communists or sympathiz- 
ers. The entire organization was in- 
spired by Ernesto “Che” Guevara, top 
Castro lieutenant from Argentina, who 
brought in a Chilean, Miguel Yanes to 
do the work of bringing the stations 
into line. The resulting network is 
called Fiel (faithful in Spanish.) 


became another 


com- 


@ One ray of hope begins to glimmer 
in this picture, otherwise so dismal to 
the freedom and enlightenment of the 
Cuban people. Cuban editors, forced 
to flee into exile to the United States 
and other countries in great numbers 
because of their opposition to Castro's 


policies of pro-Communism and ex- 
cesses against the Cuban people, have 
resumed a number of their publications 
under the protection of American free- 
dom. 

1. One of the first independent edi- 
tors to be forced out of Havana for his 
outspoken criticism of the Castro gov- 
ernment, Jorge Zayas, was the first to 
begin publication of a “free” version of 
his paper, Avance, in the United States. 
Zayas launched his new paper in Mi- 
ami in June and it has been appearing 
as a weekly since that time. 

2. Diario de la Marina, seized by 
Castro followers in Havana early in 
1960, reappeared in Miami on Septem- 
ber 17, 1960, as a weekly. Its publishers, 
the Riveros, who were forced to flee 
into exile to the United States, report 
satisfaction with the initial support 
they received, and expect to expand 
their circulation in this country and in 
Latin America. 

El Pueblo, formerly published in 
Banes, Cuba, reappeared in New York. 
Its publisher, Delfin Rodriguez, adopt- 
ed as the resurrected paper's motto: 
“For a free and non-Communist Cuba.” 

4. Amadeo Barletta has resumed 
publication of El Mundo in Miami. 

5. The Cuban weekly magazine, Bo- 
hemia, which had a circulation of ap- 
proximately 300,000—more than any 
other Latin American publication 
was due to reappear in New York in 
Mid-October as “Free Bohemia.” Its 
publisher, Miguel A. Quevedo, who 
took refuge in the Venezuelan Em- 
bassy in Cuba when Castro seized his 
magazine, finally was allowed to leave 
the country for New York. 

6. Prensa Libre, another anti-Castro 
daily seized by the Cuban premier, had 
its reincarnation in the form of nightly 
broadcasts over Swan Island radio sta- 
tion in Florida. Doing the broadcasting, 
beamed to Cuba, is Sergio Carbo, pub- 
lisher of Prensa Libre, now 
Miami. 

7. The Free Cuban 
Newspapermen was organized by the 
exiled Cuban newspapermen—to keep 
alive the spark of freedom for their 
country for the day when their nation 
can have a truly free and independent 
press. The forty exiled Cuban news- 
papermen who live in the Miami area 
and the twenty others in New York or 
in South and Central America all have 
been urged to join in this movement. 
One of its chief aims is to regain con- 
trol of the National Journalists Associa- 
tion of Cuba, now in the hands of Cas- 
tro followers. 


living in 


Association of 


®@ Here, perhaps, lies the best hope for 
the restoration of a free press and other 
liberties in Cuba, and for the resump- 
tion of the free flow of information to 
and from that country. 
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The Book Beat 


Caustic Critic 


ARL E. LINDSTROM, who re- 
Cc tired more than a vear ago as 
executive editor of the Hartford 
one of the re- 


Connecticut, Times, is 


spected spokesmen for the American 
He has contributed articles to 
THe QuILL as well as to other 
In “The Fading Ameri- 
can Newspaper” (Doubleday & Com- 
New York, $3.95) he speaks out 
sharply on what he believes are the 


pre SS 
many 
publications 


pany 


American 


half of the 


shortcomings of 
in the 
Century 
The thesis of his indictment of the 
Fourth that 


losing prestige, influence and readers 


newspapers 


second Twentieth 


Estate is newspapers art 
He insists that the press is inadequate 


in its coverage of significant foreign 
news, too preoccupied with deadlines 


with 
features to 


at home and too intrigued 
micks and entertainment 
fulfill its role in ow 
fighting words 


that 
dirty 


gim 


modern s ciety 
indeed, Mr 


“journalism” 


The se ar©re 
Lindstrom suggests 
word.’ 

that 


needs to 


has become almost a 
He makes the blunt 


a modern citizen no 


statement 
longer 
read a daily newspaper to be informed 
Converse ly he adds “No single news 
with three 
ceptions will bring the 
anything like all the 
know of his city, the 


world.’ 


papel two or brilliant ex 
educated man 
news he needs to 

nation and the 
lagge | 
meth- 


news 


The press, he insists, has 


in research into new 
well 


in his judgment 


shamefully 
ods of production as as of 
presentation. We ar 
entirely too thin-skinned regarding crit 
icism. The editorial page is the “vermi 
form appendix of no known use, its 
potential for troubl 


contained 


slight and easily 


erious charges and they 
attention 


out in deference to the 


These are 
deserve It must be pointed 
other side that 
little docu 


is the judgment of 


some ot his charges have 


mentation, and it 
this reviewer that he'uses a shotgun too 
often where a marksman’s rifle would 
be more effective. I would dissent with 
his pessimistic opinion of the editorial 
page I think the press generally does 
a better other fields than 


he is willing to concede. But 


job In sore 
there is 

other 
lagged behind in re- 


evidence to 
charges. We have 
sear h We are 
from 


ample support 
tar too sensitive to criti- 
We do put too 
much emphasis on entertainment 
However, all is not lost. Mr. Lind- 
strom believes that there are changes 


cism without 


ahead. Changes which will give little 
journalism of 


that 


attention to playpen 


comics and puzzles,” believes in 
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“Writing for 


news and that will restore some of the 
luster to the press. This is a book which 
will provoke discussion, and disagree- 
is a book that 


ment—but certainly it 


deserves to be read. 


World Literacy 


NE-HALF of the world’s adults 
O can’t read. They are denied ac- 
cess to all of the knowledge that is im- 
parted only through the written word 
One of the most satisfying and chal- 
lenging international 


careers in jour- 


hundreds of literacy- 
literature specialists 

A valuable textbook has been pre 
pared by two of the world’s foremost 
lit-lit authorities, Robert S 
and his father, Frank C. Laubach 
“Toward World Literacy” 
University 
$4.75 


nalism awaits 


Laubach, 
It is 
Syracuse 
Press, Syracuse, New York, 
“Each 
One Teach One” way pioneered by D1 
Frank ( This method has 
been tried in 274 languages. Through 
its widespread usage, some 15,000,000 
adults have learned to read. Dr. Lau- 


The book centers around the 


Laubac h 


bach has worked in many, many coun 
tries around the globe, dating back to 
his beginning work in the Philippines 
in 1929 

His son, Robert, was a junior 
ner at the start of the elder 
literacy work. For the past seven years, 
taught 
New 


University 


part 
Laubach’s 
tobert has students in the 
classes at 
School ot 
Journalism and summer sessions at the 


New York 


Literates” 
the Syracuse 
University’s Chautauqua 
center 

The two parts of the book discuss 
‘Teaching Illiterates” and “Writing for 
New Literates.* 
guidebook for 


ers, journalists 


It is a sound practical 
adult teach- 


missionaries and com- 


educators, 


munity development officials 
JaAMEs W. Carty JR 


Selling the Newspaper 
NE of the few books on the market 


today in the field of newspaper 
promotion is “Tested Newspaper Pro- 
motion” by Frank Rucker and Bert 
Stolpe (Iowa State University Press, 
Ames, Iowa, $7.50). 
a guide for the newspaper publisher, as 
well as a basic promotion textbook. A 
key to the success of the book is pres 


It is welcomed as 


entation of examples and short case his 
which 
carried out by newspapers throughout 
the United States. Consideration is 
given, not only to the larger metropol 
itan daily newspapers, but to the small 


tories of programs have been 


daily and weekly publication as well. 

The book begins with coverage of 
organization of promotion 
ments, methods of 


depart 
promo- 
tion activities and proceeds through a 
discussion of news, advertising, circula 


financing 


tion and public relations promotional 
procedures. One chapter is devoted to 
the media of newspaper promotion 

Since a newspaper is a community 
institution, promotion, the authors say, 
is not a selfish interest but a genuine 
obligation to the community the news- 
paper cardinal point 
in the book is that promotion must be 
tuned to the service theme and backed 
by truth through research. 

Rucker 


journalism at the 


serves. A made 


is an associate professor of 
University of Mis 
than thirty 
years experience as a newspaper pub 
lisher and journalism teacher. Stolpe, 
publisher of the Glendora  (Calif.) 
Press and the Azusa (Calif.) Herald, 
was for manager of the 
Des Moines (lowa) Register and Trib 
Maritan D. NELSON 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads 
them as follows: Box Number 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 

& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 

ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
aka 


Su 7-2255 


souri, and has had more 


many years 


une 








please address 
Tue Quit, 35 


WRITERS WANTED for 
ments in Business, 
Fields. Box 1019 


immediate assign- 
Professional, Farming 
Tue Quit 


SITUATIONS WANTED — 


RADIO-TV NEWSMAN with BA. MSJ 
looking for depth operation. Two years metro- 
politan newspaper experience. Also radio news- 
writing, broadcasting. Not looking for “a 
job but “the” job. SDX Outstanding Jour- 
nalism Grad. Excellent references. Available 
after Dec. 10, 1960 upon receiving M.S.J. a 
Medill. Box 1037, Tue Quit 

Experienced journalist with broad background 
in newspaper, magazine, radio, and television 
seeks responsible position in Midwest or West 
A.B. Eng-journ, B.J. radio-TV news, M.A. TV 
production. Vet, 30, SDX. Box 1040, Tue 
QUILL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 


and nationwide employment 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E 
cago, Illinois 


How to Get Your Book 
PUBLISHED! 


Your book can be published, promoted, distributed 
by successful, reliable company noted for prompt, 
personal service. All subjects. Free Editorial Report 
Inquiries also invited from businesses, organizations 
churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, 
Dept. QL, 120 W. 31, New York | 


conditions. Bill 
Madison, Chi- 
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Northern Illinois 
J-School Sponsors 


Trade Writers Group 


An organization for editors and writers 
of the industrial and specialized press 
was formed recently in the northern I 
linois region, under sponsorship of the 
Northern Illinois University Department 
of Journalism 

Elected as president of the organization 
formed in September is Don Duncan, De 
Kalb Agricultural Association, who im 
mediately appointed committees to set 
up a series of technical and professional 
more than 25 industrial, 
agricultural, and educational groups rep 
resented in the membership 

To assist Duncan 
year’s program are 
Electric, DeKalb, vice-president; 
Hamilton, NIU regional services and 
journalism department, secretary; and 
Bill Stunkel, Shorthorn World Publishing 
Company, Aurora, treasurer. 


Named to a 


programs for 


in carrying out the 
Ed Scales, General 
Hallie 


temporary committee to 


During the recent campaign Senator Lyndon Johnson, Texas, visited the Greater 
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Chicago Suburban Newspapers 
Establish Research Program 


A research and development program, 
designed to establish a new image for 
suburban newspapers, has been initiated 
by a group of suburban publishers in the 
Chicago area. 

The project, first of its kind to be de- 
veloped specifically for suburban mark 
ets, was incorporated recently as “The 
Suburban Press Foundation.” 

The Foundation will also develop “an 
appreciation of the movement to suburbs 
and its effect on the nation’s living, read 
ing, and buying habits.” 





recommend a name for the group were 
Scales, Hamilton, Mrs. Eleanor Sprague, 
Leich Electric Co., Genoa; and Robert 
Moore, NIU regional services. 
Preliminary work in organizing the 
group was done by Dr. Donald R. Grubb, 
head of the NIU journalism department. 


Miami chapter and talked to the group. Here he is pictured with Jack Kassewitz, 
chapter president. A question and answer period was held after Johnson spoke. 
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Unlike promotional organizations 
formed by suburban press groups in the 
past, the Foundation is defined as “a non- 
profit, cooperative research and educa- 
tional project for the further develop- 
ment of suburban communities and the 
newspapers which serve them.” 

Charter members of the new group 
include the Barrington Press, Inc.; Blue 
Island Publishing Co.; the Harvey Trib 
une; the Libertyville Independent-Reg- 
ister; Lakeland Publishers, Grayslake; 
Paddock Publications, Inc., Arlington 
Heights; Pickwick Publishing Co., Park 
Ridge; Star Publications, Chicago Heights 

Park Forest—Homewood-Flossmoor; 
and The Pointer, Riverdale-Dolton. 

With a combined circulation of 140,000, 
the member newspapers serve a popula 
tion of more than a half million sub- 
urbanites. Other major suburban pub 
lishers are expected to join the move- 
ment. 

The Publishers made the decision to 
organize after extensive study of the vast 
changes and challenges brought about 
by suburban population increases. 

The Foundation has focused its first 
efforts on depth research and surveys, 
conducted by qualified authorities, to 
document the editorial quality, circula 
tion, and advertising stature of member 
publications in relation to the popula 
tion areas they serve. The preliminary 
surveys are also designed to establish 
the distinctive image of the character of 
these newspapers. Results of these stud- 
ies are now being tabulated and analyzed. 

Future plans call for additional surveys 
and research as well as cooperative 
endeavors to strengthen the journalistic 
quality and marketing importance of 
member newspapers. Development of civ- 
ic projects for these communities is also 
part of the program. 

Foundation officers are Robert Y. Pad- 
dock, Arlington Heights, president; W. E. 
Williams Sr., Chicago Heights, vice-pres- 
ident; and Charles Lambert, Harvey, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Appointed as Executive Director was 
Chester K. Hayes, well-known business 
and consumer communications specialist 
who has pioneered basic studies in this 
field. 

Foundation headquarters are at 173 
West Madison Street, Chicago. 
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| A - + @,°? : Reed Sarratt, executive director of the Southern Educa 
Chapter Activities 


tion Reporting Service, told the members about his or 
ganizati_n’s work. 

Each chapter should appoint a correspondent to Sarratt, formerly editorial writer for the Baltimore Sun 
report local Sigma Delta Chi activities to the SDX News and an executive on various North Carolina newspapers, 
explained that SERS offers no opinion whatsoever, but 
merely gathers and reports for those interestel1 every avail 
able bit of information on school activities in the South, in 
addition to offering a quarterly law review of cases involv 

ing race relations. 


GREATER MIAMI PROFESSION AL—Mayor Robert High and 
police chief Walter Headley had a “great debate” before 
members of the Great Miami Professional Club at a recent 
meeting 

High asserted that a 12-million-dollar gambling business 
goes on in the Miami area every year, but Headley said 
gambling is at its lowest ebb 

Headley made light of High’s charges that bolita 


and 
other forms of gambling are rampant and said the 


only 
place the mayor had ever been able to buy 
ticket was out in the county 

He referred to a misguided tour High made several years 
igo when he strayed across the city limits to buy bolita 

High countered that he recently has seen bolita sold in 
one place after another in the city limits. He said such wide 
open operations could not go on unless they were ignored 


a numbers 


by police or unless gamblers gave police patronage 


SAVANNAH—The 58th professional chapter of Sign 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON—IN APPRECIATION—Bruc« Chi was installed here Saturday, Sept. 24, by 
President V. M. (Red) Newton 
Chapter president is Patrick Kelly. Other offi 
Bill McClure, vice president; Harry Murphy, tre: 
Tom Greene, secretary 


Underwood, center, chairman of the University of Hou 
jourT m department, has been awarded a certificate 
orts in behalf of the Houston Journalisn 
presented each year by all journalism 
media in the area. Silas Ragsdale, left Other charter members are Ed Ingles, Lee Banks, Berni« 
editorial director of Gulf Publishing Cleary, Winburn T. Rogers, Jack J. Cubbedge and Dick 
of the assembly, and Al Smith, right Berger 
magazine of Tennessee Gas and chail Newton called upon the 10 Savannah newsmen founding 
1968 , pi eg e ; me reg = the chapter to join in “an earnest dedication to the highest 
60 assemDI whic Will € 1e SIXt 1 
held os ed ms 7 . an tin th ee ideals of the free American Press : 
~~ orate Our militant society of 16,000 professional journ: : 
; he said, “has fought mightily from the lowly community 
oring organizations and i intended school board to the White House itself against the secret 
chool student interest in journalisn 


The assembly serves as a workshoy 


: ; government which always has led to the eventual enslavery 
Underwood, Ragsdale and Smith are all of men. Our fight, really, has just begun, simply because 

gma Delta Chi America is rapidly moving into the dangerous arena of 

up bureaucratic control of every phase of human lile and 

iy of top-mn 1 speakers for the annual All-Sport human thinking.” 

Dinner held a ’ ss Club of Ohio. located in the heart The Savannah chapter has been given 

of downtown Cdlumbus National 
Master f Ceremonies 


for the Columbus Dis 


INTRAL OHIO CHAPTER—President Ed McCoy lined 


clearance from 
to begin initiating new members into the frate 
was Earl Flora, sports columnist nity 


patch and widely known for his own The group will hold monthly meetings at the DeSoto 
popular television sports show Hotel 


Woody Hayes, Ohio State’s cok 1 football mentor and Left to right are Newton and Kelly 

of the outstanding coaches of the nation, gave a rous 
résumé of the fall phenomenon in Columbus 

Fritz Howell, editor of sports in Ohio for Associated 

Press, masterful story teller of wit and 


the audience with his stories 


Fred Taylor, coach of OSU’s Big Ten and National Bas 
ketball Champ 11SO spoke 


t 


wisdom, entertained 


sABAMA PROFESSIONAL—Alabama youth will have 

greater incentive to make journalism their profession in 

the future as a result of the interest of the young-but-active 
Alabama Professional chapter 

At tl yber initiation-dinner meeting, Chapter Pres 

Holland Jr., of the Birmingham News an 

wporation of a scholarship fund which will 


1 
year during the junior and senior years oi 


ng students from Alabama who plan to 
their life’s work. The first award under 
will be made next fall 
meeting, thirteen new members—including 
editorial cartoonist of the Birmingham 
r of this year’s Sigma Delta Chi cartoonist 
were initiated 
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DALLAS PROFESSIONAL—Thomas H. Thompson, editor of 
the Amarillo (Texas) Globe-Times, was named Newsman of 
the Dallas Professional Chapter. The award, symbolized by 
a suitably engraved bronze-on-walnut plaque, was present 
ed in early October at a Chapter luncheon in the Dallas 
Press Club 

Arthur Godfrey, radio and television personality, was a 
pecial guest at the luncheon. He spoke on two of his fav 
orite subjects—airplanes and cancer research 

Thompson won the Dallas Chapter’s annual award for his 
courageous role in bringing about the recent Texas House 
of Representatives Investigating Committee’s probe of 
county officials in his home area. Working through his 
newspaper, Thompson exposed to public view a situation 
fraught with gambling, prostitution, pornographic picture 
taki ex intimacies and drinking parties with under-age 
irder threats and plots never carried out for bomb 


information in the hands of the 

chairman and the subsequent 

i resulted in indictments and disbat 

nent proceedings against the individuals involved, and in 
tightening up of law enforcement in the Amarillo area 
| ted Press International and chairman of 


1 committee said Thompson's personal 
ional life is in keeping with the highest ideals 
i Delta Cl 


awards luncheon wound up a busy summer schedule 


for the Dallas Professional Chapter and kicked off an even 
ill 

end, the Dallas Chapte1 

Dallas Chapter of Theta 

m fraternity, held an initiation 


uiet social affair for members 
Duri initiation meeting, at which Wes Wice of 
WFAA-TV and Russ Parker of the Longview (Texas) N« 
were inducted, a certificate of appreciation was presented 
to Ger fillian 3. Ruggles who retired recently after 50 
ion. Most of his career was spent with 
News. B. C. Jefferson, editor emeritu 
Herald and a member of the Dall: 
the certificate 
summer, the Dallas Chapter has had a 
newsmen and government officials as 
weekly luncheon meetings 
é ‘harles Devall, publisher of the Kilgore 
rald, Thon yn, Godfrey, and John Nation, Dallas 
Chapter president 


10 VALLEY—One of Sigma Delta Chi’s newest chapters, 
Ohio Valley-Kanawha, more than doubled its membership 
September 29 with the initiation of 22 men. And according 
to records at the national headquarters, the induction was 
one of the largest ever performed by a professional chapter 

The Ohio Valley-Kanawha Professional Chapter was 
founded at Huntington, West Virginia, in October, 1958, 
and chartered in March, 1959, becoming the 52nd chapter 
in the nation, and the first in West Virginia 

Thirteen professional newsmen became the charter mem 

if the organization 
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Professor W. Page Pitt, Chapter president and Chairman 
of the Marshall College Journalism Department, said some 
members have transferred to the Chapter from Pennsylva 
nia, Maryland, and Washington, D. C. 

Taking part in the Ceremony at Huntington were newly- 
appointed National Executive Warren K. Agee, former dean 
of the West Virginia University School of Journalism, and 
a member of the Ohio Valley-Kanawha Chapter, and James 
S. Pope, executive editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times and a SDX fellow. 

Mr. Pope later addressed the Chapter and its guests of 
the West Virginia Press Association, which was holding its 
fall meeting in Huntington. 

Chapter officers conducting the ceremony were President 
Pitt; James A. Norris, publisher of the Ashland, Kentucky, 
Daily Independent, vice president; Alwyn R. Hansen, man 
aging editor of news of WHTN-TV, Huntington, Secretary 
Treasurer; Vint Jennings, managing editor of the Charles 
ton, West Virginia, Daily Mail, State Chairman; and Don 
Mayne, editor of the Ironton, Ohio, Tribune. 

Those initiated were J. Lawrence Beaumont, Huntington 
bureau of the Associated Press; William D. Birke, publisher 
of the Huntington Herald-Dispatch and President of the 
Huntington Publishing Company; John Jay Brushart, city 
editor of the Ironton Tribune; Fred Burns, sports editor 
of the Herald-Dispatch; Malcolm Conley, assistant sports 
editor of the Ashland Daily Independent; Charles K. Con 
nor Jr., staff reporter of the Charleston, West Virginia, 
Daily Mail; Jack Davis, chief of the West Virginia bureau 
of the Associated Press, Charleston; Thomas F. Gallagher, 
wire editor of the Ashland Daily Independent; Boyd Jar 
rell, editorial page editor of the Herald-Dispatch; Charles 
Krell, editorial staff of the Ashland Daily Independent; 
Herbert C. Little, Charleston bureau of the Associated 
Press; Walker Long, publisher of the Huntington Advertis 
er, and chairman of the board of the Hntington Publishing 
Company; J. D. Maurice, editor of the Charleston Daily 
Mail; Robert A. McCullough, associate editor of the Ash 
land Daily Independent; John McGill, sports editor of the 
Ashland Daily Independent; Burl Osborne, Bluefield 
W. Va., bureau of the Associated Press; Wendell S. Reyn 
olds, editorial page editor of the Huntington Advertiser; 
Paul W. Sierer, city editor of the Ashland Daily Independ 
ent; Frank N. Thompson, night news editor of WHTN-TV, 
Huntington; J. Richard Toren, state manager of the West 
Virginia United Press International bureau, Charleston; 
Charles H. Tucker, city editor of the Huntington Adver 
tiser; and George Wolfford, chief of the Catlettsburg, Ken 
tucky, bureau of the Ashland Daily Independent. 

New initiates, left to right, standing, are Beaumont, 
McCullough, Birke, Brushart, Maurice, Tucker, McGill, 
Reynolds, and Davis; Seated, Thompson, Osborne, Gal 
lagher, Long, Krell, Little, and Jarrell; kneeling, Sierer, 
Conley, Wolfford and Burns 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—The committees on Journalism 


Education and Freedom of Information have turned an 
otherwise slow summer into a productive season. The for 
mer, with John Baer of the Harrisburg Patriot as chai 
man, set up a program of speaking engagements and panel 


discussions for SDX members with college student bodies 


on the subject f journalism’s role in the communica 
tions field and journalism as a career; Gene Goodwin, 
dean of the School of Journalism at Pennsylvania State 
University, discussed the education of students and other 
aspects of journalism on a Harrisburg television program 
designated Oct. 17; 1960 as “Journalism Education Day 
In this respect Pennsylvania Governor David L. Lawrence 
issued this declaration 
The traditional role occupied by Sigma Delta Chi, the 
professional journalism fraternity, is an honored and hon 
orable one 
meri chools of journalism have benefited greatly 
the fraternity’s unceasing effort to improve journal 
standard to create new interest among young peo 
newspapering as a career, and to stimulate objectiv 
sas the fundamental cornerstone of good news cover 


During recent years, it has become obvious that the 
newspaper's responsibility to its readers extends far be 
yond the minute-by-minute recording of facts. Because of 
this, a completely new, large-scale area of interpretive re 
porting has come into prominence. In such cases, the re 
porter-observer is required to explain not only the who, 
what, when and where of events, but to also make his reed 
ers understand “why” things have happened 

It is because this new “W” has been added to the al 
ways-important four which have been the basis of Amer 
ican newspapers, that journalists today bear an over 
whelming burden of responsibility to their readers. When 
reporters attempt to tell “why,” their need for objective 
analysis becomes even more important 

Because the contributions of Sigma Delta Chi to 
the continuing effort to expand journalistic frontiers have 
been exemplary, I am happy to join with the Central Penn 
sylvania Chapter of the fraternity in the commemoration 
of “Journalism Education Day” on October 17, 1960 

‘Since this is part of the over-all celebration of Na 
tional Newspaper Week in Pennsylvania, I hope that all 
our citizens will pause to reflect upon the gratitude we owe 
to good journalism education and the reporters and ed 
itors it is producing.”—David L. Lawrence, Governor 

In the accompanying photo John Baer and Clement J 
Sweet, chapter secretary, watch as Gov. Lawrence signs the 
declaration 


GREATER PHILADELPHIA—Charter night festivities cf the 


new Greater Philadelphia Professional Chapter were held 
(Sept. 23) at the Cherry Hill Inn, in nearby Merchantville, 
N. J. Chapter President Joseph H. Snyder, Pennsylvania 
manager of the Associated Press, accepted the charter from 
E. W. “Ted” Scripps. In the principal address, Robert U 
Brown, editor and publisher of Editor & Publisher and 
former national president of SDX, made what he termed a 
“blue-sky guess” at the future of the newspaper business 
He said he felt the era of contraction had ended and that 
new mechanical techniques “just over the horizon” would 
make new publishing ventures financially feasible. The 
adaptation of the rent-a-car system to the leasing of 
mechanical equipment was also cited as an important fac 
tor in the industry’s future direction 

In the picture, Snyder accepts the charter from Scripps 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—“I didn’t know about it until I 


read it in the newspaper.” 

That was the comment of Professor Eugene W. Sharp of 
the University of Missouri School of Journalism when he 
learned last week that the school’s undergraduate chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi had awarded him an expense-paid trip 
to the annual Sigma Delta Chi convention in New York 
City 

Announcement of the award was first made in the School 
of Journalism’s teaching newspaper, the Columbia Mis 
sourian. Professor Sharp, who is city editor of the Mis 
sourian, did not learn about it until he opened the Sunday 
morning edition of the newspaper 

“It came as quite a shocking surprise—though a very 
pleasant one,” said Professor Sharp. “Usually I know the 
basic local news content of each issue of the Missourian 
before I get my copy at home.” 

The students awarded him the trip as a tribute for his 
contributions to Sigma Delta Chi. This will be the first 
national Sigma Delta Chi convention Professor Sharp has 
attended although he has been a member since 1927 and 
faculty adviser of the University of Missouri chapter from 
1942-52 

Professor Sharp has been at the University of Missouri 
since 1924. During the past 36 years he estimates several 
thousand journalism students have taken classes under 
him. 

Professor Sharp worked as telegraph editor of the Mc 
Alester, Oklahoma, News-Capital from 1923-24 and has 
been a reporter for the Colorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph 
and the Kansas City Times. In 1945 he was acting dean of 
the University of Missouri School of Journalism 

While in New York Professor Sharp will have an op 
portunity to visit his son, Charles Sharp, a librarian in the 
periodical division at Hofstra College on Long Island and 
his sister, Miss Anna Mae Sharp, who is studying music 
on a sabbatical leave from the University of Arizona, 
Tucson 
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Right of Access To 
Information Vital 
Says James S. Pope 


The newspapers’ right to publish is 
empty without the right of access to in 
formation, James S. Pope, executive ed- 
itor of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times told Sigma Delta Chi members in 
Huntington, West Virginia 

He called for the support by newsmen 
of a proposed federal records law which 
would give publications positive rights to 
information rather than negative blocks 
against acquiring it. 

He spoke to the Ohio Valley-Kanawha 
Professional Chapter at a September ban 
quet also attended by members of the 
West Virginia Press Association in Hunt 
ington for a three-day annual fall meet 
ing. 

The convention began with initiation of 
22 new members into the Fraternity 

Mr Pope, one of the nation’s leading 
editors and known as an executive who 
prefers on-the-spot reporting to desk 
routine, said that “the only enemy news 
papers have is ignorance.” 

Statistics prove, he added, that people 
want to be informed and best support 
those newspapers with policies of sound 
and complete reporting. Such papers far 
outgain in circulation which are 
“merely frivolous or sensational,” he said. 

A life fellow of Sigma Delta Chi him 
self and recipient of many honors in the 
profession, Mr. Pope entertained his au 
dience with accounts of his personal ex 
periences in 34 
ments. He has been 
Journal since 1940. 
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New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


* * * 


ILLINOIS: Frank J. Jordan, assistant 
news manager, NBC Central 
Chicago. 

KENTUCKY: Malcolm Edward Conley, 
editor, Ashland (Ky.) 
Daily Independent; Thomas F. Gallagher, 
telegraph editor, Ashland (Ky.) Daily 
Independent; Charles Klein Krell, edito 
rial staff writer, Ashland (Ky.) Daily 
Independent; Robert A. McCullough, vice 
president and associate editor, Ashland 
(Ky.) Daily Independent; John McGill, 
sports editor, Ashland (Ky.) Daily In 
dependent; Paul William Sierer, city ed- 
itor, Ashland (Ky.) Daily Independent; 
George Harrison Wolfford, city hall re- 
porter, Ashland (Ky.) Daily Independ 
ent. 

NEBRASKA: Richard Coffey, editor, 
Nebraska Alumnus Magazine, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Division, 


assistant sports 
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NEW YORK: George Matthew Adams, 
president, The George Matthew Adams 
Service, New York; George B. Bookman, 
economic correspondent, Time magazine, 
New York; Brian James Donnelly, assist- 
ant to the editor and general manager, 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard Star; Da- 
vid Miller, reporter, New York (N. Y.) 
Herald Tribune; John R. Wilhelm, direc- 
tor of news bureaus, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

OHIO: John Jay Brushart, city editor, 
the Ironton (Ohio) Tribune. 

TEXAS: George B. Dolan, reporter, 
Fort Worth (Texas) Star Telegram; Roy 
J. Eaton, news director, KXOL, Fort 
Worth; Bruce Ernest Neal, assistant news 
director, KXOL, Fort Worth; Neal Leslie 
Spelce Jr., associate news director, KTBC 
& KTBC-TV, Austin; Jim Trinkle, sports 
writer, Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Tele- 
gram. 

WEST VIRGINIA: J. Lawrence Beau- 
mont, news editor, the Associated Press, 
Huntington; William D. Birke, publisher, 
Herald-Dispatch, Huntington; Fred Burns, 
sports editor, Herald-Dispatch & Sunday 
Herald-Advertiser, Huntington; Charles 
K. Connor Jr., reporter, the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Daily Mail; Jack F. Davis, chief 
of bureau, the Associated Press, Charles 
ton; Boyd Jarrell, editorial page editor, 
Herald-Dispatch, Huntington; Herbert C. 
Little, news editor, Associated Press, 
Charleston; Walker Long, publisher, the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser; J. D. 
Maurice, editor, Charleston (W. Va.) 
Daily Mail; Burl Osborne, night news ed- 
itor, Cowles Broadcasting Co., WHTN- 
TV, Huntington; Wendell Sanford Reyn- 
olds, editor of editorial page, the Adver- 
tiser, Huntington; Frank N. Thompson, 
news editor and newscaster, WHTN-TV, 
Huntington; J. Richard Teren, state news 
manager, United Press International, 
Charleston; Charles H. Tucker, city ed 
itor, the Advertiser, Huntington. 


Personals 


About Members 


Pacific Review, 72-year-old 
monthly business and professional mag- 
azine for druggists and pharmacists in 
the 13 western states, has been purchased 
by Beeler Publishing Corporation, San 
Francisco. 

Editorial, advertising and circulation 
offices of the magazine are being moved 
to San Francisco from Portland, where 
it has been published since 1888. 

The first issue under the new owner 
ship will be November, 1960, according 
to Richard M. Beeler, president of Beeler 
Publishing. 

Beeler announced the appointment of 
Richard Y. Evans as editor of the mag 
azine, and said Evans will also serve as 
advertising manager to coordinate all 
phases of the operation. Charles L. Man- 
ning is managing editor. 


Drug 


* + : 


John M. Harrison, publisher of Stu- 
dent Publications Incorporated at the 


University of Iowa and an instructor in 
the School of Journalism, has been select 
ed president of the Iowa City chapter 
of the American Association for the 
United Nations. 

The organization attempts to further 
the work of the U.N. on a local basis by 
disseminating educational information 
and raising funds. 

Prior to joining the University of Iowa 
faculty in 1958, Harrison was associate 
editor of the Toledo Blade of Toledo, 
Ohio. He had been with the Blade eleven 
years. 

He was a Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
University in 1951-52. 


* * + 


Arthur C. (Steamboat) Wahlstedt, first 
vice president and business manager of 
the Kansas City Star, will retire Decem- 
ber 1, after 51 years of service with the 
newspaper. 

* 7” * 

William G. (Bill) Robinson has been 
appointed to the newly created post of 
corporate director 
of public relations 
of Cessna Aircraft 
Company, Wichita, 
and will be respon- 
sible for the de- 
velopment and su 
pervision of the 
company’s corporate 
public relations. 

He will serve in 
a public relations 
capacity to Cessna’s 
military and indus 
trial products divi- 
sions and the com- 
pany’s three wholly-owned subsidiaries. 

Robinson joined the Cessna organiza 
tion in 1955 as supervisor of sales de 
partment publicity and was named pub- 
lic relations manager of Cessna’s com 
mercial aircraft division in April, 1956. 
He assumed new corporate duties Octo 
ber 1. 

A native of Indiana, Robinson is a 
graduate of Butler University in In 
dianapolis where he was former editor 
of the Butler Collegian. 


. * * 


‘a 


W. G. Robinson 


Orrin Melton was aw—rded a plaque as 
Outstanding Reservist of the Year in 
South Dakota by the State Reserve Of 
ficers Association. He enlisted in the 
Army in 1942 and has been active in 
military affairs since. He is now assistant 
manager and sales manager and news 
caster for KSOO, Sioux Falls. 


* - * 


William Plante, editor of the Newbury- 
port News (Mass.) and Gordon Abbott 
Jr., editor of the Gloucester Times, took 
part in panel discussions at he annual 
meeting of the Boston University Scho- 
lastic Press Association at Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Public Relations and 
Communications. The meeting was held 
October 28-29 

Plante spoke on editorial writing and 
responsibility, and Abbott discussed 
newswriting and reporting fundamentals. 
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William F. Asbury has purchased the 
Trinity Journal of We Califor 
nia. The paper is the fourth oldest in the 
State. His father, Joseph L. Asbury, for 

of the Richfield, Utah, 
Reaper, and president of the Utah State 
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General Information 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distin- 
guished Service in Journalism have been 
awarded annually since 1932 for outstanding 
achievements in journalism during a calendar 
year and winners are usually announced in 


The awards proper consist of bronze me- 


dallions and accompanying plaques 


NOMINATIONS 


Nominations for any one of 
Delta Chi Awards may be made by the author 
or any other party. Forms are available on re- 
quest. These awards are open to both members 
and non-members of Sigma Delta Chi and 
may be either men or women. They must, 
however, h« mericans 

February 1 961 is the deadline for nomi- 
nations. Nominations postmarked on that date 
will be accepted. Mail or express entries to: 


the Sigma 


Sigma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism 
35 East Wacker Drive—Suite 856 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


EXHIBITS 


All awards are offered for specific work 
done during the calendar year 1960 

Each nomination must be accompanied by 
an exhibit and nomination form, filled out by 
typewriter or print 

A brief biography and photograph of nom- 
inee must accompany each nomination for 
categories 1, 2, : , 5, 6, 8, 10, 13, and 15 
The awards are made to individuals. Also for 
11 and 13 if nomination is for an individual 

A nomination intended for more than one 
category requires a separate exhibit for each 

Each nomination and nomination form must 
be clearly marked to show category in which 
it is entered. Several nominations may be sent 
in one package, but each should be identified 
and accompanied by separate nomination 
form 

Exhibits cannot be returned. All become the 
property of Sigma Delta Chi 


RULES 


Exhibits in press divisions should be in 
scrapbook form, measuring not larger than 15 
inches by 20 inches, and should include clip- 
pings or photostats. Those who want to enter 
ull pages, to show display, should fold them 
in half. Radio and television reporting ex- 
hibits should consist of recordings, tapes, or 
film, clearly labeled, and a typewritten sum- 
mary 

Radio or television newswriting 
are limited to typescripts 


exhibits 
Radio public serv- 
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Sigma Delta Chi Awards 


uished service in Journalism. 


ice exhibits should consist of recordings or 
tapes with a typewritten summary. Television 
public service exhibits should include film 
(if available) and a typewritten summary. 

Research exhibit should consist of manu- 
script, galley proofs, or printed book. 


NOMINATIONS NOT MEETING _ THE 
ABOVE SPECIFICATIONS WILL NOT BE 
ACCEPTED FOR JUDGING 


JUDGING 


The material submitted for consideration for 
the awards will be judged by a jury of vet- 
eran and distinguished journalists. All deci- 
sions will be final. Any award may be with- 
held in case the judges decide that none of 
the material submitted is worthy of special 
recognition 


Awards Categories 


PRESS (Newspapers) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished 
example of a reporter's work, either a single 
article or a series on a related subject, pub- 
lished during the year, the test being read- 
ability, accuracy and completeness, interest, 
enterprise and resourcefulness of the reporter 
in overcoming obstacles 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished ex- 
ample of an editor’s work, either a single edi- 
torial or a series relating to the same subject, 
published during the year; editorials by any 
one writer being limited to three, a series on 
a single topic counting as one entry. 

3. Washington Correspondence: For a dis- 
tinguished example of reporting national af- 
fairs by a Washington, D. C., correspondent, 
either a single article or a series on the same 
or related subject, published during the year. 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distin- 
guished example of reporting international af- 
fairs by a foreign correspondent, either a 
single article or a series on the same or re- 
lated subject, published during the year. 

5. News Picture: For an outstanding exam- 
ple of a news photographer's work, either a 
single picture, or sequence or series of pic- 
tures, published during the year; photographs 
by any one person being limited to six, a 
series on a single topic counting as one entry. 

6. Editorial Cartoon: For a distinguished ex- 
ample of a cartoonist’s work, a single cartoon 
published during the year, the determining 
qualities being craftsmanship, interest, force- 
fulness and general worth; cartoons by any 
one person being limited to six 

7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: 
For an outstanding public service rendered by 
a newspaper in which exceptional courage or 
initiative is displayed in face of opposition 
from antisocial forces, political, or other dis- 
couraging or hampering forces. Nominations 
are to be accompanied by a complete file of 
clippings or photostats, together with a state- 
ment of facts concerning the circumstances 
which prompted the newspaper in its under- 
taking and the resu’ts obtained. Those who 
want to enter full pages, to show display, 
should fold them in half since exhibit should 
not be larger than 15 inches by 20 inches 


PRESS (Magazines) 


8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished 
example of current events reporting by a 
magazine writer, either a single article or 
series related to the same subject, published 
in a magazine of general circulation during 
the year. 


9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: 
For an exceptionally noteworthy example of 
public service rendered editorially or pictori- 
ally by a magazine of general circulation, 
special consideraiton being given to leader- 
ship or service achieved in the face of anti- 
social, political or other hampering forces, 
other tests being extent of good accomplished, 
enterprise, initiative, and effectiveness of pres- 
entation through pictures, articles, editorials 
and other graphic means; nominations being 
accompanied by a complete file of clippings 
together with a statement of facts concern- 
ing the circumstances which prompted the 
magazine in its undertaking and the results 
obtained. 


RADIO OR TELEVISION 


10. Radio or Television Newswriting: For 
a distinguished example of newswriting or 
commentary for radio or television; nomina- 
tions consisting of either a partial or complete 
script, broadcast or telecast during the year. 


RADIO 


11. Radio Reporting: For the most distin- 
guished example of spot news reporting of a 
single news event, scheduled or unscheduled, 
broadcast by radio as it happened or soon 
after it happened; exhibits consisting of a 
typewritten summary and recordings or tapes, 
running time not longer than thirty minutes. 
This award may go to an individual, station, 
or network. 

12. Public Service in Radio Journalism: For 
an outstanding example of public service by 
an individual radio station or network 
through radio journalism, the test being the 
worth of the public service, the effectiveness 
of the presentation by the station or network, 
and the unselfish or public-spirited motives, 
bearing in mind that the broadcasts must be 
journalistic in nature, not entertainment; com- 
mercially sponsored radio programs not being 
eligible unless produced and controlled by the 
broadcasting station; exhibits consisting of a 
typewritten summary, disc recordings, or 
tapes, not to exceed thirty minutes. 


TELEVISION 


13. Television Reporting: For the most dis- 
tinguished example of spot news reporting of 
a single news event, scheduled or unsched- 
uled; broadcast by television as it happened 
or soon after it happened; exhibits consisting 
of typewritten summary and if available. a 
segment or summary of 16 mm film or kine- 
scope, not longer than thirty minutes. This 
award may go to an individual, station, or 
network 

14. Public Service in Television Journalism: 
For an outstanding example of public service 
by an individual television station or network 
through television journalism, the test being 
the worth of the public service, the effective- 
ness of the presentation by the station or net- 
work, and the unselfish or public-spirited mo- 
tives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts 
must be journalistic in nature and not enter- 
tainment; commercially sponsored programs 
not being eligible unless produced and con- 
trolled by the broadcasting station; entries 
consisting of a typewritten summary and if 
available, a segment or summary of 16 mm 
film or kinescope, not longer than thirty min- 
utes. 


RESEARCH 


15. Research About Journalism: For an out- 
standing investigative study about some phase 
of journalism based upon original research, 
either published or unpublished, and com- 
pleted during the year. 
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WHO. started his newspaper career 


by sending a basketball story to his 
hometown weekly? 
SEE PAGE 44—E&P—NOVEMBER 5, 1960 


What do 


WHAT percentage of the nation's press 


backed each candidate in the presidential 
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_ you know about secon 
newspapers 


SEE PAGE 9—E&P—NOVEMBER 5, 1960 


WHERE} are three dozen newsmen being 
flown by the U. S. Navy this fall? 
SEE PAGE 79—E&P—NOVEMBER 12, 1960 


WHEN ic b-. George Gallup start his 


famous public opinion poll? 
SEE PAGE 62—E&P—NOVEMBER 5, 1960 


} 
7 WHY aia ap general manager Frank 


Starzel say printing the rumor on Khrushchev 
was justifiable? 
SEE PAGE 78—E&P—NOVEMBER 12, 196 
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